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THE  HOUSE  THAT  “PETER”  BUILT 

GEORGE  E.  KEANE 


Young  Peter  Salmon  stood  looking  through 
the  rain  at  the  dingy  store  window  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  four  story  frame  building  on 
Gates  Avenue  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  sultry,  this 
third  day  of  June,  1917,  but  as  he  looked  he 
felt  a  chill  as  he  thought  of  what  lay  before 
him.  He  was  under  no  illusions  about  this 
new  job,  it  would  be  anything  but  easy.  In 
his  brief  hesitation  before  entering  the  shop, 
he  thought  of  the  years  of  preparation  for  this 
moment.  Event  after  event  passed  through 
his  mind;  those  first  earlier  years  in  Hudson, 
Massachusetts,  when  he  learned  that  he  could 
not  see  as  well  as  other  boys;  his  fierce,  child¬ 
ish  determination  to  prepare  himself  for 
something  he  could  do  with  what  sight  he 
had;  those  pleasant  years  at  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  at  Watertown;  the  careful,  paternal 
guidance  of  Dr.  Edward  Allen;  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  what  he  thought  would  be  his  future 
work,  teaching  the  deaf-blind;  the  thrill  of 
graduation  in  1916. 

His  thinking  was  brought  up  short  here. 
He  remembered  how  bewildered  he  was  at 


the  lack  of  opportunity;  how  he  and  another 
boy  went  down  to  the  Boston  elevated  rail¬ 
road  yards  and  got  a  job  washing  the  cars — 
just  three  days  of  it.  They  learned  then  of  his 
poor  sight  and  told  him  that  they  would  call 
him  back  for  more  work  later.  He  remem¬ 
bered  vividly  his  trip  over  to  Worcester  and 
how  Mr.  Fowler  over  there  put  him  to  work 
tuning  pianos  in  the  public  schools.  He  could 
not  forget  how  he  kept  thinking,  “This  is  no 
work  for  me,  there  is  too  much  to  be  done.” 
Even  his  complete  faith  and  confidence  in 
Dr.  Allen  was  shaken  for  just  a  moment  then, 
for  he  had  said,  “Men  like  you  are  needed  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.”  Then  there 
had  been  that  letter  from  New  York,  what  a 
thrill  that  had  been,  the  good  doctor  had 
been  right  after  all.  There  it  was,  a  job  with 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  A 
salesman.?  Well,  he  knew  he  could  sell  and 
he  would  get  into  other  work  later.  Those 
first  few  months  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
Manhattan  and  his  long  letters  back  to  New 
England,  the  excitement,  the  activity,  the 
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movement,  all  these  recollections  seemed  to 
dispel  the  gloom  of  a  rainy  Jimc  day.  Then, 
(rf  course,  there  was  Eben  P.  Morford.  He 
straightened  up  and  pushed  t^n  the  door  to 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

This  was  really  not  a  store  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  There  were  some  brooms 
and  a  few  other  articles  for  sale  here,  but  this 
rickety  old  room  was  in  reality  the  business 
office  of  the  Home;  the  heart  of  its  activity. 
He  had  a  few  further  qualms,  for  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  working  in  this  room  for  a 
long  time. 

So  began  one  of  the  most  fruitful  associa¬ 
tions  the  work  for  the  blind  has  ever  known; 
the  great  idealist,  dreamer,  pioneer,  Eben  P. 
Morford,  and  the  equally  idealistic  but  prac¬ 
tical  “down  east”  Yankee,  Peter  J.  Salmon.  A 
close  bond  of  friendship  and  mutual  trust 
grew  up  immediately  and  lasted  until  Mr. 
Morford’s  death,  twelve  years  later. 

Peter  had  no  specific  duties,  everything  had 
to  be  done,  and  with  enthusiasm  and  zest  he 
took  on  just  that  job — everything.  He  had 
little  to  work  with  in  material  and  facilities 
and  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  money. 
He  began  pounding  the  pavements,  street 
after  street  of  factory  lofts,  selling  brooms. 
With  skill  he  did  the  job  of  keeping  the  men 
and  machines  supplied,  often  working 
through  the  late  hours  of  the  night  devising 
new  plans  and  methods.  He  kept  his  own 
records  and  once,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
get  money  from  the  Board  to  paint  the  front 
of  the  building,  he  and  his  shop  superintend¬ 
ent,  Harold  Brown,  waiting  until  the  shop 
was  closed  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  went  out 
and  did  the  job  themselves.  It  was  no  coinci¬ 
dence  that  by  the  end  of  1917  the  motto  of  the 
Home  had  become  “Helping  the  Blind  to 
Help  Themselves.” 

Peter  labored  for  more  than  ten  years, 
building  the  sound  business  that  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  bulwark  of  employment  for  the 
blind  men  of  Brooklyn.  His  conservation  of 
material  and  perfection  of  industrial  processes 


and  his  establishment  of  high  standards 
production  brought  more  and  more  business 
to  the  men  and  machines  of  the  Industrial 
Home.  Of  course  there  had  been  changes  in 
the  years,  two  fine  new  buildings  had  replaced 
the  old  frame  buildings  of  the  Home,  and 
Mr.  Morford  and  Mr.  Salmon  were  receiving 
the  support  of  a  new  forward-looking  board 
of  trustees.  Its  president,  Mr.  George  B.  Case, 
later  to  become  managing  director  of  the 
Home,  urged  and  secured  the  support  of  the 
Board  for  expansion  and  new  buildings.  Peter 
never  tires  of  saying  that  without  the  friend¬ 
ship,  confidence,  and  good  counsel  of  Mr. 
Case,  what  he  has  done  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
through  Mr.  Case,  he  says,  has  supported  him 
in  his  activities  so  fully  that  he  could  not  fail. 

Peter  was  shaken  out  of  his  absorption  in 
exclusively  Industrial  Home  matters  in  1928, 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  Home  could 
no  longer  compete  in  the  business  market 
where  the  disastrous  practice  of  permitting 
prison-made  goods  to  be  sold  at  ruinous 
prices  continued.  Joining  a  committee  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  a  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers  directly  affected  by  prison  competition, 
Mr.  Salmon  went  with  them  to  Washington 
where  they  presented  their  protest  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  Peter’s  reading  of  this 
protest  in  braille  before  this  conunittee  had 
much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  Bill  which  restricted  the  flow  of 
prison-made  goods  in  interstate  commerce.  A 
friend  made  during  these  negotiations,  Mr. 
J.  V.  Bennett,  now  head  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons,  was  later  to  become  helpful 
to  the  work  for  the  blind  over  the  whole 
country. 

This  experience  made  Peter  Salmon  keenly 
aware  of  two  things.  First  of  all,  that  the 
public  generally,  and  the  public  officials  in 
particular,  were  completely  sympathetic  to 
the  idea  of  Helping  the  Blind  to  Help  Them¬ 
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selves  and  needed  only  to  be  told  what  they 
could  do  to  help  in  specific  projects;  and 
secondly,  that  co-ordinated  effort  by  all  the 
agencies  for  the  blind,  locally  and  nationally, 
was  essential  to  bring  the  story  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  to  the  public.  Again  with 
die  full  support  of  the  Industrial  Home,  he 
began  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  local, 
sute,  and  federal  groups  working  in  the 
interests  of  blind  persons.  What  help  he  had 
been  able  to  give  and  what  these  groups 
have  achieved  through  his  participation  in 
their  activities,  is  a  story  in  itself.  While  serv¬ 
ing  as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  he  believed 
that  some  good  would  come  of  co-ordinating 
the  activities  of  the  more  than  nineteen 
agencies  in  the  work  for  the  blind  of  New 
York  City.  He  established  a  city  chapter  of 
the  Federation  which  later  develt^ied  into 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1938,  Through  this  group  many  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy  reforms  have  been 
launched.  During  this  same  period  of  1932, 
as  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Broom  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
rional  Broom  Manufacturers  Association,  he 
^nsored  a  resolution  adopted  by  these  bodies 
declaring  that  all  brooms  purchased  by  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  governments  should  be  bought 
from  duly  authorized  organizations  for  the 
blind.  This  was  the  first  step  in  a  long  series, 
ultimately  leading  to  action  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  Peter’s  help, 
resulting  in  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Aa  and  the  formation  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  in  1938.  Peter  was  a 
diartcr  member  and  still  serves  as  vice- 
president  of  this  organization.  He  also  serves 
«  chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
N.  I.  B.,  representing  all  workshop  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  N.  I.  B.  program.  There  are 
probably  few  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the 
country  which  have  not  benefited  profoundly 
through  this  development. 


There  is  probably  no  one  who  appreciated 
more  fully  the  need  of  reform  and  a  system 
of  public  aid  to  the  blind  than  did  Peter, 
and  it  was  he  who  t(x>k  the  leadership  in  the 
movement  to  correct  this  system.  His  influ¬ 
ence  was  felt  in  the  adoption  by  New  York 
State  of  the  Blind  Assistance  Act  in  1937.  Mr. 
Salmon  and  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home 
have  co-operated  fully  in  making  this  Act 
a  success.  Since  its  passage,  Peter  has  served 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Public  As¬ 
sistance  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State-wide  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance.  Always  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  conditions  under  which  blind  people 
work,  Mr.  Salmon  joined  the  Section  on  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Vocational  Guidance  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  the  City  erf  New  York, 
of  which  he  later  became  chairman.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  a  special  advisory  committee  represent¬ 
ing  labor,  industry,  the  consumer,  and  the 
sheltered  workshops  was  formed  and  Mr. 
Salmon  was  chosen  to  represent  the  blind.  He 
has  continued  to  serve  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  1933,  with  the  formation  of  the  NRA, 
Peter’s  sheltered  shop  experience  was  called 
upon  and  he  became  a  member  of  an  advisory 
committee  on  sheltered  workshops  to  the 
NRA.  His  work  with  this  group  was  out¬ 
standing. 

The  Industrial  Home  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  leadership  has  been  helpful  to  other 
agencies  in  the  United  States  as  workshop 
consultant  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  His  surveys  in  Pittsburgh,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Minneapolis  have  helped  shops  in 
widely  scattered  areas  to  increase  their  efii- 
ciency.  The  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid 
for  work  well  done  for  blind  persons  was 
given  Peter  in  1941  when  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  He  had  been  an  active  member 
of  this  group  for  many  years. 
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Any  further  recounting  of  the  innumerable 
activities  and  committees  in  which  Peter  has 
become  involved  would  sound  too  much  like 
a  litany  of  important  work  for  this  brief 
story,  but  there  will  be  scarcely  a  reader  of 
these  pages  who  has  not  worked  with  him  in 
some  capacity.  All  of  these  impressive  local 
and  national  services  have  called  upon  Peter, 
not  only  because  of  his  vast  knowledge  of  the 
held  and  business  acumen,  but  also  because 
of  another  quality — his  genial,  friendly  loy¬ 
alty  to  people  and  ideals  which  has  smoothed 
the  way  for  negotiations,  arbitrations,  and  de¬ 
velopment,  wherever  he  has  taken  part  in 
discussion. 

In  spite  of  his  many  activities,  Peter  had 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  real  job 
is  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  He 
continued  to  build  and  to  improve  his  build¬ 
ing  until  now,  after  twenty-hve  years.  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  is  hardly  rec¬ 
ognizable.  When  we  think  that  in  1917  the 
rickety  frame  buildings  which  housed  only 
thirty-seven  men  and  produced  $36,000  worth 
of  goods  have  now  become  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  with  two  modern  fac¬ 
tory  buildings,  one  at  520  Gates  Avenue  and 


one  the  new  model  plant  at  1000  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Peter’s  own  personal  triumph,  which 
employs  180  men  and  is  destined  to  top  the 
million  dollar  mark  this  year  in  production— 
we  can  begin  to  understand  how  well  he  has 
guarded  the  interests  of  the  blind  men  of 
Brooklyn.  His  patient  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  blind  men  of  Brooklyn,  in¬ 
cluding  the  deaf-blind  of  this  city  whose  wel¬ 
fare  he  cherished,  has  earned  their  affection¬ 
ate  regard  and  profound  respect;  the  highest 
tribute  any  man  can  receive. 

The  House  that  Peter  Built  will  not  only 
stand  in  stone,  glass,  and  steel  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  unceasing  labor  but  will  take  its  place 
in  those  more  subtle  realms  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  humanitarian  thinking.  It  will  stand 
also  as  a  monument  to  private  philanthropy, 
for,  here,  in  this  building  at  1000  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  is  shown  what  a  gift  by 
a  generous  donor  plus  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  blind  workers 
which  Peter  has  contributed  can  do  to  realize 
their  solution.  Yes,  the  House  that  Peter  Built 
is  one  that  the  architects  of  the  future  will 
point  out  and  say,  “There  is  the  work  of  a 
master  builder.” 
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COBRUN  L.  BROUN-AN  APPRECIATION 

M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

C(»RUN  L.  Broun,  Supervisor  of  Employ-  standing  ability,  both  as  a  business  executive 
ment  of  the  Blind  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  and  as  a  placement  agent  for  the  blind.  These 
of  the  Blind  under  the  State  Department  of  federal  stands  in  New  York  State  have  been 
Social  Welfare,  retires  June  lo,  1942.  highly  successful,  and,  for  this,  Mr.  Broun 

Mr.  Broun’s  retirement  deprives  the  work  deserves  a  major  part  of  the  credit, 
for  the  blind,  as  a  whole,  of  a  man  of  able  He  has  served  the  field  in  many  capacities, 
leadership,  wise  council,  and  eminent  fairness  He  has  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
in  all  of  his  professional  relationships.  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 

For  thirteen  years  he  has  helped  to  set  the  Blind,  of  whose  Board  of  Directors  he  is  a 
pace,  nationally  as  well  as  locally,  in  the  pro-  member,  and  has  participated  in  many  com- 
gressive  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  voca-  mittee  activities.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  liaison 
tional  guidance  and  employment  of  the  blind,  officer  between  the  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Drawing  upon  his  previous  experience  of  Blind  under  the  New  York  State  Department 
twenty-five  years  as  a  successful  salesman  and  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Seeing  Eye,  Mor- 
salcs  executive,  Mr.  Broun  has  applied  to  the  ristown.  New  Jersey.  He  has  also  contributed 
problems  confronting  him  a  comprehensive  articles  to  various  publications  dealing  with 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  limita-  work  for  the  blind. 

tions  of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  together  Mr.  Broun  is  an  alumnus  of  William  and 
with  the  hard  and  fast  competitive  aspects  of  Mary  College.  Coming  originally  from  the 
normal  industry.  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  he  returns  to  his 

Mr.  Broun’s  former  business  career  proved  native  state  and  will  live  in  Irvington,  Vir- 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  connection  ginia. 

with  the  operation  by  blind  persons  of  stands  Over  and  above  his  achievements  in  his 
in  federal  buildings,  made  possible  through  profession,  his  warm  personality,  his  willing- 
the  enactment  of  the  Randolph-Shepard  Act.  ness  to  give  unstintingly  of  his  time  to  others. 
The  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  was  and  his  keen  sense  of  humor  have  won  Mr. 
made  the  licensing  agency  for  New  York  Broun  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  friends 
State  and  it  was  Mr.  Broun’s  task  to  find  the  regret  exceedingly  the  fact  that  his  retirement 
locations,  plan  and  arrange  for  the  building  not  only  takes  him  from  the  field  but  out  o£ 
(rf  proper  equipment,  and  to  see  that  the  op-  the  state  as  well.  It  is  a  well-earned  retirement 
crators  were  properly  chosen  and  trained,  however,  and  his  many  friends  and  colleagues 
This  required  all  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  wish  him  happiness  and  contentment,  and, 
the  business  executive,  coupled  with  a  keen  perhaps  selfishly,  hope  he  may  allow  himself 
sense  of  competitive  merchandising.  The  fed-  to  be  called  upon  in  an  advisory  capacity  so 
cral  stands  established  under  this  program  by  that  his  influence  and  clear  thinking  may  not 
Mr.  Broun  are  the  best  indication  of  his  out-  be  entirely  lost  to  the  field. 
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THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 
AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND^ 

In  a  State  Program 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 


Although  opinions  may  vary  as  to  methods 
of  achievement,  the  desirability  oi  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  assistance  and  services  for  the  blind  is 
generally  accepted.  Our  discussion,  then,  will 
deal  not  with  whether  assistance  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind  should  be  co-ordinated  but 
how  it  may  be  done  effectively.  The  manner 
in  which  one  state  is  attempting  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  will  be  described  and  evaluated, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  final  solu¬ 
tions  but  in  an  effort  to  throw  a  bit  more 
light  on  this  important  question. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  legislation  has  been 
passed  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.  Under  this  stat¬ 
utory  direction  a  full  time,  three  member 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  supervising  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  for  the  needy  and  other  social  wel¬ 
fare  services  within  the  state.  County  boards 
of  social  welfare  are  created,  by  law,  in  each 
of  the  105  Kansas  counties,  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  direct  administration  of  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  and  social  welfare  services 
within  their  jurisdictions,  subject  to  the  su¬ 
pervision  and  regulation  of  the  State  Board. 
It  will,  thus,  be  seen  that,  under  the  Kansas 
system,  the  county  governmental  unit  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  providing  of  social  welfare 
services,  material  and  otherwise,  within  its 


^  A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  on  “Co-ordination  of 
Relief  and  Services  to  the  Blind,”  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  connection  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  May  ii,  1942. 


borders  while  the  State  Board  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  exerts  a  supervisory  control  and  retains 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  the  counties  in 
their  functions  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
standard  of  social  welfare  services  throughout 
the  state. 

Our  discussion  today  deals  with  but  two  of 
the  several  types  of  social  welfare  services  of¬ 
fered  by  the  state  and  county  departments  of 
social  welfare,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  co-ordinated.  A  Bureau  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  has  been  established  within  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  of  which  the 
State  Board  is  the  executive  body,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  supervision  to  the  counties 
in  the  administration  of  assistance,  including 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  the  use  of  case  work 
methods  in  conjunction  with  the  granting  of 
material  aid  or  other  service.  In  addition  to  a 
Director  of  Public  Assistance  and  a  State  Case 
Work  Supervisor,  this  bureau  employs  a  staff 
of  field  representatives  who  are  each  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  distria  including  a  group  of  counties. 
Herein  we  see  the  state  influencing  the  local 
administration  of  assistance  and  offering  its 
skill  in  case  planning  for  clients  of  the  local 
agency. 

Statutory  authority  was  granted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  to  create  a  Di¬ 
vision  of  Services  for  the  Blind  within  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  which 
would  function  in  the  fields  of  restoring  eye¬ 
sight,  preventing  blindness,  and  rehabilitating 
blind  persons.  Special  state  funds  were  made 
available  for  these  services.  The  Division  was 
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established  within  the  State  Department  and 
a  staff  employed,  whose  members  are  assigned 
to  q)ecialized  fimctions  corresponding  to  the 
varied  services  offered  by  the  Division.  These 
services  include  case  consultation  service  to 
local  welfare  agencies;  medical  care  to  correct 
or  arrest  eye  conditions;  medical  social  service 
activities;  co-operative  efforts  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations  to  prevent  blindness;  vocational 
training;  employment  through  industrial 
placement,  refreshment-stand  placement,  or 
assignment  to  work  in  an  agency-conducted 
home  industry  program;  assistance  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  securing  college  training;  Talking 
Book  distribution;  h(Hne  teaching  service; 
and  educational  activities  for  special  groups 
such  as  social  workers,  nurses,  and  teachers  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  problems  associated 
with  visual  impairment  and  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  the  alleviation  of  these  problems. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  organization 
and  hmetion  of  the  offices  which  arc  con¬ 
cerned  with  assistance  and  services  for  the 
blind,  we  will  turn  to  the  matter  of  how  the 
two  are  co-ordinated  and  observe  the  inte¬ 
gration  processes  through  a  few  practical  ex¬ 
amples. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  services  for  the  blind  made  available 
through  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  arc  applicable  to  all  blind  persons  in  need 
of  service  regardless  of  their  economic  situa¬ 
tion.  However,  since  it  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  persons 
in  Kansas  are  assistance  recipients,  it  is  only 
logical  that  services  in  these  cases,  particu¬ 
larly,  be  extended  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  co-operation  of  the  county  departments 
of  social  welfare  administering  the  assistance. 
The  counties  can  be  of  great  help  also  in 
service  plans  for  non-assistance  recipients  re¬ 
siding  in  their  area  since  they  arc  responsible 
for  social  welfare  services  in  the  broad  sense 
and  arc  subject  to  state  direction.  Our  topic, 
however,  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
these  cases. 


In  determining  the  eligibility  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  his  eye  condition 
and  the  extent  of  his  visual  handicap  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  his  ma¬ 
terial  need  and  other  eligibility  factors.  This 
determination  is  made  by  the  State  Super¬ 
vising  Ophthalmologist,  a  member  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Services  for  the  Blind  staff,  from  the 
report  of  the  examining  doaor.  Therefore,  at 
the  time  of  application  for  assistance  the  Di¬ 
vision  makes  a  contribution  to  the  handling 
of  the  case  and  secures  for  its  files  a  copy  of 
the  eye  examination  report. 

Medical  eye  treatment  is  made  available  by 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  for  Aid 
to  the  Blind  applicants  who  need  this  serv¬ 
ice.  When  the  Supervising  Ophthalmologist 
approves  a  case  for  treatment  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  examining  ophthal¬ 
mologist  the  county  department  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  is  notified.  The  county  case  worker  in¬ 
forms  the  client  that  the  treatment  is  avail¬ 
able  and  places  him  in  contact  with  the  opth- 
thalmologist  by  whom  he  wishes  to  be  treated. 
The  county  worker  is  further  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  client  gets  to  and  from  the 
doctor’s  office  or  hospital,  and  should  extend 
any  needed  social  services  to  complement  the 
medical  plan  and  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  treatment.  This  medical  care  program  is 
administered  directly  from  the  state  office, 
but  the  co-operation  of  county  social  workers 
is  essential  to  the  program’s  operation. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  preparing  the 
county  social  workers  to  give  service  in  medi¬ 
cal  eye  problem  cases,  as  well  as  to  personally 
extend  service,  a  medical  social  worker  on  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
visits  the  county  departments  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  to  review  treatment  cases.  She  discusses 
eye  problems  in  staff  meetings  and  in  indi¬ 
vidual  conferences  with  workers,  and  by  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  a  group  of  cases  needing 
additional  service,  points  the  way  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  these  duties  by  the  county  work¬ 
ers.  Also,  specific  recommendations  for  serv- 
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ice  on  cases  are  left  with  the  county  workers 
by  the  medical  social  worker. 

It  was  early  recognized  that,  if  county  de¬ 
partments  of  social  welfare  were  to  be  used 
as  agents  of  the  State  Department  in  extend¬ 
ing  services  to  the  blind,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  familiarize  the  county  workers  with 
the  problems  associated  with  blindness  and 
actively  assist  them  in  diagnosing  the  needs 
of  blind  persons.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  provides 
field  consultant  service  for  local  agencies.  The 
consultant  works  in  one  county  at  a  time,  re¬ 
maining  for  an  extended  period  during  which 
all  Aid  to  the  Blind  county  case  records  are 
read,  all  or  nearly  all  blind  persons  in  the 
county  visited,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  Aid  recipients  or  not,  and  written  evalua¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  on  each  case  left 
with  the  agency.  During  her  stay  in  a  county 
she  has  an  c^portunity  to  confer  with  workers 
individually  and  in  staff  meetings  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  special  needs  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness,  stimulate  thinking  along  lines  of  con¬ 
structive  case  planning,  and  acquaint  the 
workers  with  applicable  resources  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  community.  It  is  true  that 
the  field  consultant  is  able  to  extend  services 
to  blind  clients  directly  while  in  the  field  and 
frequently  refers  cases  to  the  Division  office 
for  certain  types  of  help,  but  this  is  always 
done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  county 
department.  Up  to  the  present  time  each 
county  in  which  the  consultant  has  done  in¬ 
tensive  work  has  requested  this  service  from 
the  Division.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
consultant  has  enjoyed  a  very  good  working 
relationship  with  the  staffs  of  counties  visited. 

This  phase  of  the  state  program  for  the 
blind,  in  which  a  member  of  the  Division’s 
staff  works  with  the  local  assistance  admin¬ 
istering  agency,  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
county  worker  to  serve  intelligently  future 
blind  clients  as  well  as  the  clients  of  the 
agency  at  the  time  of  the  consultant’s  visit.  It 
is  the  consultant’s  duty  to  maintain  contacts 


with  counties  which  have  been  visited  in  or-  trainii 
der  to  insure  the  extending  of  services  which  Follo\ 
were  indicated  and  to  promote  continued  at-  turns 
tention  to  problems  of  blindness. 

The  providing  of  gainful  employment  to  with  t 
capable  blind  workers  is  a  primary  function  a  mar 
of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  under  tcrials 
its  rehabilitation  program,  and  in  working  vision 
out  individual  training  and  work  plans  the  trainii 
co-operation  of  the  local  assistance  adminis-  fore  1 
tering  agency  has  been  found  valuable  and  piece-' 
necessary.  Blind  persons  in  need  of  employ-  to  be 
ment  are  referred  to  the  Division  office  by  and  1: 
county  departments  of  social  welfare;  apply  paid  < 
directly  to  the  Division  office  in  person  or  by  stance 
mail;  and  are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  notifi( 
office  through  various  other  channels.  Irre-  Seci 
spective  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appli-  partm 
cant  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Division,  ployn 
plans  for  his  employment  do  not  progress  far  of  an 
without  the  Division  acquainting  his  county  assists 
welfare  department  with  negotiations  being  ence  l 
made  and  enlisting  its  co-operation.  Instances  assists 
are  rare  when  this  action  is  unnecessary  or  amon 
inadvisable.  Whether  the  client  is  to  be  placed  tion  0 
in  private  employment,  a  refreshment  stand,  but  ir 
or  trained  for  home  industry  employment,  dcjtrc 
his  county  welfare  department  is  usually  in-  some 
terested  in  his  welfare  and  willing  to  con-  orma 
tribute  to  his  rehabilitation.  tional 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  blind  Hq 
man  who  possesses  reasonable  skill  with  his  with 
hands  has  applied  to  the  Division  for  home  agenc 
industry  employment  and  is  a  recipient  of  finJe, 
Aid  to  the  Blind  in  his  county.  If  reliable  in-  teach< 
formation  is  secured  directly  or  indirectly  by  jg^nc 
the  Division,  indicating  that  the  man  is  suited  case  1 
for  employment  in  the  home  industry  pro-  i^o  t 
gram,  the  case  is  discussed  with  the  county  omme 
department  of  social  welfare,  and,  jointly,  toner 
plans  for  his  training  are  worked  out.  The  the  0 
applicant’s  maintenance  needs  during  his  cases, 
training  period  are  estimated  by  the  Division  the  cc 
office,  and  the  county  may  continue  or  in-  ability 
crease  his  Aid  to  the  Blind  grant  in  order  to  ^rvic 
enable  him  to  go  to  the  Division’s  central  nay  ] 
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training  center  for  the  necessary  instruaion. 
Following  the  training  period  the  worker  re¬ 
turns  to  his  own  community,  taking  all 
needed  equipment  under  a  loan  agreement 
with  the  Division  and  is  assisted  in  setting  up 
a  manufacturing  unit  in  his  home.  Raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  provided  to  the  worker  by  the  Di¬ 
vision,  and  he  ships  finished  products  to  the 
training  center  where  they  are  inspected  be¬ 
fore  being  sold.  The  worker  is  paid  a  fair 
piece-work  wage  which  allows  the  Division 
to  be  reimbursed  for  cost  of  material,  freight, 
and  handling  expense.  The  worker  may  be 
paid  every  two  or  four  weeks  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  the  county  welfare  department  is 
notified  of  his  earnings. 

Securing  the  co-operation  of  the  county  de¬ 
partment  of  social  welfare  early  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  plan  is  conducive  to  the  assumption 
of  an  intelligent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
assistance  administering  agency  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  subsequent  earnings  in  relation  to  the 
assistance  grant.  There  is  no  uniform  policy 
among  Kansas  counties  regarding  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  earnings  from  the  assistance  allotment, 
but  in  no  case  is  a  county’s  practice  such  as  to 
destroy  the  initiative  of  a  blind  worker.  In 
some  cases  grants  are  eventually  discontinued 
or  materially  reduced  but  not  before  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  can  be  assumed  by  the  worker. 

Home  teaching  activities  are  also  carried  on 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  local  public 
agency.  The  local  agency  can  act  as  a  case 
finder  and  refer  cases  for  service.  The  home 
teacher  makes  visits  in  a  county  with  the 
agency’s  knowledge  and  has  access  to  county 
case  records  as  an  added  source  of  insight 
into  the  problems  of  her  students.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  home  teacher  in  regard 
to  needs  of  her  pupils  are  submitted  by  her  to 
the  county  case  worker  responsible  for  the 
OSes.  It  is  the  Division’s  responsibility  to  keep 
the  county  departments  informed  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  home  teaching  service  and  other 
services  for  the  blind  so  that  these  resources 
nay  be  available  to  those  in  need  of  them. 


The  Talking  Book  distribution  service  finds 
the  county  welfare  agency  valuable  as  a 
finder  of  persons  who  can  be  benefited  by  the 
machines  and  as  a  collateral  source  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility  of  applicants  for  a  machine 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  inability  to  read 
print  easily  or  safely.  The  county’s  assistance 
is  sometimes  sought,  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
including  electrical  service  in  a  client’s  budget 
so  that  he  may  enjoy  an  electrically  driven 
Talking  Book  machine. 

A  close  contact  is  maintained  between  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  the  staff  of  the  Public  Assistance  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
The  Public  Assistance  staff  is  kept  informed 
of  services  for  the  blind  so  that  they  may  ex¬ 
plain  them  to,  and  encourage  their  use  by, 
the  county  offices.  The  Director  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance  is  occasionally  invited  to  meet  with 
the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Services  for  the 
Blind  has  met  with  the  Public  Assistance 
staff.  Field  representatives  encourage  their 
counties  to  invite  the  Division  to  do  intensive 
studies  of  blind  cases  within  the  county,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  extending  of  services 
to  the  blind  under  conditions  which  insure  a 
maximum  degree  of  local  agency  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Before  making  field  trips  the  field  con¬ 
sultant  and  medical  social  worker  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  notify  the  field  representatives  that  they 
are  to  be  in  their  districts  and  often  arrange 
for  conferences  in  the  field.  On  completing  a 
diagnostic  social  study  of  cases  in  a  cotmty, 
the  field  consultant  supplies  a  copy  of  case 
evaluations  and  recommendations  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  field  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  as  well  as  to  the  local 
county  welfare  office.  This  calls  the  field  rcj>- 
resentative’s  attention  to  cases  needing  service 
in  his  district,  and  he  can  urge  prompt  and 
adequate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  county 
office.  In  general,  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  endeavors  to  utilize  the  state  public 
assistance  field  staff  as  a  medium  of  educa- 
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tion,  and  as  a  follow-through  resource  to  in¬ 
sure  the  providing  ot  services  to  meet  needs 
which  have  been  uncovered. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  examples  that 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  is  ac¬ 
cepting  its  status  as  an  integral  unit  of  a 
larger  social  welfare  program  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  resources  inherent  in  the  or¬ 
ganizational  struaure.  The  ultimate  respon¬ 
sibility  of  seeing  that  services  few  the  blind 
are  adequately  and  properly  administered  re¬ 
mains  with  the  Division  although  other  in¬ 
terested  agencies  are  used  as  instruments  of 
service. 

The  primary  advantage  of  the  plan  for  co¬ 
ordinating  assistance  and  services  for  the 
blind  in  Kansas  is  the  fact  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  each  is  integrated  in  one  executive 
board  giving  them  the  stamp  of  being  inter¬ 
related.  The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
is  a  part  of  an  organization  having  local  offices 
and  staffs  in  each  county  of  the  state,  which 
makes  close  and  continued  contacts  with  in¬ 
dividual  blind  persons  practical,  whereas  the 
maintaining  of  such  contacts  with  a  small 
state  staff  would  be  imp>ossible.  The  blind 
client  has  a  point  of  application  and  a  key  to 
the  services  of  the  state  program  located  in 
his  own  county,  and  the  Division  has,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  “distria  office”  which  can  refer  cases 
for  service  and  follow  through  on  case  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  help  from  the  state  office. 
The  local  agency  stands  ready  to  secure  in¬ 
formation  regarding  blind  clients  on  request 
by  the  Division,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
social  treatment  resources  made  available  by 
the  Division  can  be  used  by  the  local  agency 
in  planning  for  its  clients. 

There  are  limitations  and  problems  pre¬ 
sented  under  this  plan,  some  of  which  de¬ 


serve  mention  here.  The  fact  that  blindness  is 
a  numerically  small  problem,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  county  case  workers  in  some 
areas  are  responsible  for  comparatively  large 
case  loads,  often  results  in  an  insuffidem 
amount  of  time  being  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blind  clients.  The  more  or  less  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  on  the  part  of  social  agendes 
of  waiting  until  the  client  presents  himself  at 
the  office  before  offering  service  is  responsiUe 
for  the  overlooking  of  blind  persons  who 
could  be  served.  The  local  public  welfare 
agency  is  still  regarded  as  “the  relief  office" 
by  a  great  many  people,  and,  although  it  it 
probable  that  with  time  this  association  will 
continue  to  be  displaced  by  a  more  compre 
hensive  connotation,  it  must  be  recogmzed 
that  many  financially  independent  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  need  of  service  are  reluctant  to  ap 
proach  their  local  agency.  These  persons,  of 
course,  have  the  alternative  of  applying  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Division  office. 

The  educational  process  necessary  to  pre¬ 
paring  the  so-called  “general”  case  worka 
for  dealing  with  eye  health  problems  and 
problems  associated  with  blindness  is  not 
rapid  and  requires  repeated  instruction  and 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  specialized 
workers.  The  task  can  be  minimized,  how¬ 
ever,  by  imparting  the  proper  awareness  and 
insight  to  key  persons  in  an  agency,  such  as 
the  case  supervisor  or  a  worker  to  whom  all 
cases  of  visually  handicapped  persons  in  the 
county  have  been  assigned. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  “long  view" 
in  attaining  relatively  perfect  co-ordinatioD 
of  assistance  and  services  to  the  blind  undo 
the  Kansas  plan.  However,  time  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort  can  be  expected  to  bring  about 
continued  progress  toward  this  goal. 
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THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 
AND  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND‘ 
From  a  County  Agency  Viewpoint 


MARY  MAUD  READ 


Oui  PROGRESS  in  effectively  co-ordinating  as¬ 
sistance  and  services  for  the  blind  in  Sedg¬ 
wick  County,  Kansas,  is  confined,  we  must 
acknowledge,  to  the  initiatory  stage  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  have  many  and  far-reaching 
implications.  We  were  at  first  hesitant  to 
make  to  this  conference  a  report  of  our  efforts 
ance  we  have  come  so  short  a  distance.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  are  told  that,  in  some  states, 
not  even  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken,  we 
find  reason  to  believe  that  a  sharing  of  our 
limited  experience  may  be  worth  while. 

The  Sedgwick  County  Department  of  So- 
dal  Welfare  is  one  of  the  105  county  agencies 
in  Kansas  currently  administering  public  as¬ 
sistance  through  social  workers  who  carry  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  undifferentiated  case  loads 
containing  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  De¬ 
pendent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assistance  cases.  In  our  case  work  staff 
we  have  been  blocked  recently  by  what,  we 
are  told,  is  a  nation-wide  impediment  to  the 
effective  administration  of  public  assistance, 
namely,  a  tremendously  increased  rate  of  per¬ 
sonnel  turnover. 

At  present  we  have  a  case  load  of  over  five 
thousand  cases  serviced  by  forty-two  social 
workers.  We  have  in  addition  two  intake  in¬ 
terviewers,  an  out-of-town  inquiry  and  non¬ 
resident  worker,  as  well  as  four  case  super¬ 
visors.  With  the  exception  of  the  group  of 

*  A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  on  “Co-ordination  of 
Relief  and  Services  to  the  Blind,”  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundadon  for  the  Blind  in  connection  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  May  11,  1942. 


recently  inducted  social  workers  the  super¬ 
visory  groups  are  of  necessity  larger  than  is 
desirable. 

Sedgwick  Qjunty  is  one  of  the  three  most 
densely  populated  Kansas  counties,  and  the 
preponderance  of  its  160,000  citizens  live  in 
Wichita,  the  county  seat.  We  have  had  in 
Wichita  for  the  past  decade  an  active  lay  in¬ 
terest  in  the  blind.  There  is  a  well-developed 
sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind,  supported 
by  the  Community  Chest;  a  private  family 
case  work  agency  which  offers  case  work 
service  to  blind  persons  not  receiving  public 
assistance;  and  a  sight-saving  class  financed 
and  directed  by  the  public  school  system. 
Nine  local  ophthalmologists  are  approved  by 
the  State  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  to 
render  medical  and  surgical  services  at  state 
expense  to  applicants  of  Aid  to  the  Blind. 
These  same  ophthalmologists  serve  in  rotation 
at  our  agency  clinic  and  give  treatment  to 
visually  handicapped  clients,  whose  handi¬ 
cap  is  not  of  a  degree  or  nature  to  cause  them 
to  be  regarded  as  applicants  for  Aid  to  the 
Blind. 

It  is  included  in  the  Kansas  statutes  that 
county  agencies  shall  render  service  as  well  as 
assistance,  and  it  is  the  Sedgwick  County 
policy  to  place  emphasis  upon  this  provision. 
If  an  aged  blind  person  made  application  to 
our  agency,  the  intake  interviewer  would  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  to  encourage  him  to  place 
his  application  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  applying  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  services  allied  with  the  Aid  to 
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the  Blind  program.  Though  local  public  in¬ 
terest  is  weighted  towards  the  Old  Age  As¬ 
sistance  category,  we,  fortunately,  are  able  to 
compute  assistance  grants  in  terms  of  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  grant 
is  not  determined  by  the  label  of  the  category 
into  which  it  may  fall.  That  is,  a  client,  who 
is  visually  handicapped  but  not  eligible  for 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  could  receive  as  adequate 
assistance  in  the  General  Assistance  category. 

Having  acknowledged  that  we  are  not 
blocked  in  case  work  planning  by  restrictive 
assistance  policies  and  that  there  are  accessi¬ 
ble  state  and  local  resources  for  the  blind,  it 
must  follow  that  the  burden  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  developing  a  better  co-ordination  of 
assistance  and  services  to  the  blind  rests  upon 
us  in  the  Sedgwick  County  social  work  staff. 
To  illustrate,  in  part,  the  direction  we  have 
taken  in  assuming  that  responsibility,  and  to 
point  out  what  could  and  did  happen  before 
we  had  state  services  for  the  blind  and  an  Aid 
to  the  Blind  program  in  Kansas,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  of  Jim. 

Jim,  who,  to  us  who  know  him,  seems  still  a 
boy,  in  spite  of  his  thirty-three  years,  became 
known  to  our  agency  in  1937  when  his  present 
social  worker  set  out  to  close  the  county  alms¬ 
house.  The  life  Jim  had  experienced  to  that  date 
was  both  colorful  and  sad.  His  father,  an  assist¬ 
ance  recipient,  had  deserted  his  wife  and  Jim 
years  before  and  had  lost  desire  for  any  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  son.  Jim  many  years  earlier  had 
been  admitted  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  State 
Training  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  1926.  With  the  advent  of 
psychological  testing  at  the  State  Training 
School  in  1936,  ten  years  after  Jim’s  admission, 
Jim  was  found  to  have  an  intelligence  quotient 
of  88.  Without  any  effort  being  made  to  effect 
a  case  work  plan,  Jim  was  returned  to  his  county 
of  commitment,  which  in  turn  placed  him  in 
that  former  dumping-place  for  human  beings, 
the  county  almshouse. 

The  social  worker,  who  thinks  of  herself  as 
being  “of  the  common,  garden  variety”  because 
of  her  lack  of  formal  social  work  training,  was 
possessed,  nevertheless,  of  considerable  insight 
and  initiative.  She  discovered  Jim  in  the  alms¬ 


house  and  became  determined  that  he  should 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  achieve  a  more 
meaningful  life.  As  an  initial  step  she  tocA  his 
application  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  which  resulted 
in  his  receiving  surgical  treatment  and  a  partial 
restoration  of  sight.  Upon  his  release  from  the 
hospital  Jim  was  taken  to  a  boarding-home  and 
permanendy  established  as  a  recipient  of  Aid  to 
the  Blind. 

Jim  was  delighted  with  the  life  he  found  out¬ 
side  institutional  walls.  To  him  a  public  official, 
regardless  of  the  community-accepted  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  position,  was  of  exalted  rank,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  the  favorite  loafer  at 
the  police  and  fire  station.  When,  upon  occasion, 
he  was  granted  a  ride  on  a  siren-accompanied 
police  or  fire  call,  his  pleasure  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  by  that  of  “The  Litde  Flower.” 
It  was  not  long,  too,  before  he  had  attached  him¬ 
self  so  securely  to  a  neighborhood  Boy  Scout 
Troop  that  he  was  initiated,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
as  an  honorary  member. 

Not  only  were  there  satisfactions  to  be  found 
by  Jim  in  his  community,  but  there  were  ac¬ 
companying  satisfactions  and  problems  in  his 
boarding-home  relationships.  In  his  first  home 
he  was  in  the  beginning  very  happy  in  his  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  operator’s  young  son;  in  the 
second  he  suffered  all  the  pangs  of  “puppy  love” 
through  his  unrequited  infatuation  with  the 
young  maid-servant;  and  in  the  third  he  ac¬ 
cepted  and  then  rejected  the  maternal  attitude  of 
the  boarding-home  operator.  As  he  expressed  his 
feeling  about  this  third  home,  he  wanted  “to  be 
treated  like  a  man  with  a  job  and  not  like  a 
boy.” 

The  l(x:al  workshop  for  the  blind  was  seen  by 
the  serial  worker  as  a  resource  for  Jim,  and 
through  its  program  he  found  not  only  addi¬ 
tional  financial  security  and  cxrcupational  inter¬ 
est,  but  a  feeling  of  “belonging.”  Though  Jim 
may  not  always  bunch  as  many  brooms  as  his 
workshop  supervisor  may  desire,  his  zest  for 
participation  in  the  social  activities  of  the  group 
is  unsurpassed.  Every  member  of  the  workshop’s 
advisory  board  knows  Jim  and  would  not  fail 
to  give  him  proper  recognition. 

The  planning  of  Jim’s  assistance  grant  and 
the  use  of  his  workshop  earnings  has  been  han¬ 
dled  with  care  by  his  social  worker.  Jim  may 
call  his  social  worker  daily  for  a  week  to  get 
reassurance  that  he  will  not  be  doomed  to  perdi¬ 
tion  because  he  smokes,  irrespective  of  his 
preacher’s  advice,  but  he  has  required  relatively 
litde  help  in  planning  the  use  of  his  money. 
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CO-ORDINATION  FROM  A  COUNTY  VIEWPOINT 


Clothes,  however,  were  in  the  beginning,  and 
remain,  of  paramount  importance  to  Jim.  Not 
always  are  his  selections  to  be  found  especially 
becoming  and  usually  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
they  are  a  bit  on  the  garish  side.  Nevertheless, 
the  social  worker  has  allowed  Jim  the  freedom 
of  selecting  for  himself,  and  she  has  recognized 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  fact  that  the 
dothing  item  always  will  absorb  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  his  earnings.  The  remainder  of  his  in¬ 
come  Jim  uses  for  taxi  fare  and  incidentals,  and 
he  saves  regularly  so  that  he  may  attend  summer 
camp  for  the  blind  and  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Association  for  the  Blind.  Interestingly 
enough,  Jim  recently  advised  his  worker  that  he 
had  increased  his  workshop  production  and 
earnings,  and,  as  he  expressed  a  desire  to  share 
in  the  war  effort,  a  plan  was  made  for  him  to 
assume  part  payment  of  his  board  and  room, 
which  is  to  be  his  contribution  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Hayes  in  his  paper  has  mentioned  the 
service  his  department  renders  us  through  the 
medical  social  worker  who  assists  us  to 
understand  the  problems  involved  in  medical 
eye  treatment.  It  was  only  in  recent  months, 
however,  that  our  agency  availed  itself  of  the 
services  of  the  Division’s  Field  Consultant.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Field  Consultant’s  study  of 
our  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases  has  resulted  in  be¬ 
ing  the  most  effective  influence  to  date  in  the 
development  of  a  greater  co-ordination  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  services  to  the  blind  in  Sedg¬ 
wick  County. 

It  has  been  our  deduction  that  the  usual 
social  worker  in  a  public  assistance  agency, 
through  training  and  experience,  develops  an 
adequate  understanding  of  those  problems  fa¬ 
miliar  to  family  case  work,  for  example,  those 
common  to  childhood  and  old  age.  But,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  her  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases  arc 
frequently  limited  to  one  or  two  in  number, 
the  social  worker  does  not  become  fully  aware 
of  the  implications  of  blindness  to  the  per¬ 
sons  involved.  She  tends  to  forget  that  the 
blind  vary  individually  as  widely  as  the 
sighted  and  thinks  instead  of  their  being 
alike  and  unfortunate,  because  of  their  com¬ 
mon  trait  of  blindness.  As  one  worker  ex¬ 
pressed  her  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  attempt- 
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ing  case  work  with  the  blind,  “I  don’t  think  I 
could  ever  do  case  work  with  the  blind,  be¬ 
cause  all  I  can  do  is  feel  sorry  for  them.”  So 
it  is  that  we,  who  are  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  Sedgwick 
County,  are  grateful  to  the  Field  Consultant 
if  she  has  accomplished  no  more  than  to  make 
our  case  work  staff  fully  aware  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  blindness  holds  for  the  family  and  its  af¬ 
fected  member. 

The  Field  Consultant  spent  several  weeks 
in  our  agency,  during  which  time  she  re¬ 
viewed  our  eighty-six  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases, 
interviewed  the  social  worker  responsible  for 
each  case,  interpreted  case  work  with  the 
blind  through  staff  meetings,  and  visited 
fifty-four  of  our  recipients  with  the  social 
worker.  The  Consultant  submitted  a  written 
evaluation  of  each  case  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  treatment,  and  she  was  helpful  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  better  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  effort  between  the  workshop  for  the 
blind  and  our  agency.  Besides  gaining  in 
knowledge  of  the  implications  of  blindness 
our  entire  staff  was  again  made  aware  of  the 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
budgeting  Aid  to  the  Blind  cases.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that,  in  effecting  case  plans  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  will  apply  more  actively,  and  on  an 
intelligent  and  continuous  basis,  the  use  of 
existing  local  and  state  resources  for  the  blind. 

Of  the  eighty-six  recipients  of  Aid  to  the 
Blind  known  to  our  agency,  75  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  fifty  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
the  predominant  causes  of  blindness  were,  in 
order  of  frequency  of  incidence,  cataract,  op¬ 
tic  atrt^hy,  and  glaucoma.  Of  the  fifty-four 
clients  visited  by  the  Ginsultant,  there  were 
only  fourteen  for  whom  she  had  no  recom¬ 
mendation  concerning  the  present  case  work 
treatment  plan. 

The  Consultant’s  study  resulted  further  in 
the  agreement  by  our  agency  that  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  cases  should  be  placed  in  a  differ¬ 
entiated  case-load  to  be  serviced  by  one 
worker.  The  basis  for  this  decision  is  as  fol- 
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lows:  first,  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  social  worker 
would  have  a  small,  uniform  case  load,  which 
would  enable  her  to  give  a  greater  concen¬ 
tration  of  service;  second,  the  worker  would 
gain  a  wider  experience  in  dealing  with  blind 
people  and  would  thereby  become  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  problems  of  bhndness  and  treat¬ 
ment  resources;  and  third,  a  closer  working- 
relationship  with  local  resources,  such  as  the 
sheltered  workshop,  would  be  faciUtated.  It 
is  recognized,  however,  that  the  worker  for 
the  blind  would  need  to  keep  other  members 
of  the  staff  aware  of  resources  for  the  blind, 
and  be  available  to  them  in  interpreting  the 
various  procedures  and  programs.  This  plan, 
we  add,  would  not  be  feasible  in  many  Kan¬ 
sas  counties  because  of  the  travel  distances 
involved  in  service,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to 
imply  that  we  consider  the  use  of  differenti¬ 
ated  case  loads  as  generally  preferable  in  the 
administration  of  pubUc  assistance. 

Because  the  function  of  our  agency  is  to 
administer  public  assistance  and  service,  the 
focus  of  our  case  work  treatment  is  the  fam¬ 
ily.  There  follows,  of  course,  the  necessity  that 
our  social  workers  shall  be  aware  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  problems  and  needs  within  the  fam¬ 
ily  unit,  without  permitting  those  needs  of 
an  affected  member  to  overshadow  the  needs 
of  the  total  group.  The  role  of  the  social 
worker  in  the  treatment  relationship  must  be 
clearly  defined  to  permit  her  to  assist  the 
family  and  its  affected  member  to  attain  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  through  the  use  of 
existing  resources.  The  social  worker  will 
need  be  able  to:  first,  attain  rapport  with  the 
chent  and  his  family;  second,  secure  adequate 
diagnosis;  third,  have  knowledge  of  existing 
resources;  fourth,  effect  a  suitable  treatment 
plan  (which  should  include  an  adequate  as¬ 
sistance  grant) ;  and  fifth,  carry  through  con¬ 
tinuous  follow-up  to  determine  changes  af¬ 
fecting  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  story  of  the  D.  family  may  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  role  of  the  Aid  to  the  Blind 
worker  in  action. 


Mr.  D.,  age  thirty-two,  had  enjoyed  a  modest 
but  sufficiently  adequate  income  from  rental 
farming  to  permit  him,  his  wife,  and  four  small 
children  an  opportunity  to  share  the  pleasures 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  which  are  the  privilege 
of  most  Kansas  farm  families.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  found  themselves 
faced  with  the  need  to  apply  for  public  assistana 
because  treatment  of  an  eye  injury,  suffered  by 
Mr.  D.,  had  exhausted  their  financial  resources. 
When  they  had  stated  their  problem,  as  they 
saw  it,  to  the  intake  interviewer,  she  recognized 
the  tremendous  demand  for  adjustment  Mr.  D.’s 
blindness  had  placed  upon  the  total  family 
group.  Only  recently  they  had  moved  from  the 
farm  to  a  small  home  in  the  nearby  village,  and 
Mrs.  D.  hinted  that  David,  the  oldest  child  was 
unhappy  in  his  new  environment.  Mr.  D.  re¬ 
marked,  too,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  time  and  to  find  his  way  about  in  their 
new  home.  Mrs.  D.  lamented  that  they  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  home  products  of  their  farm, 
and  a  review  of  their  needs  and  resources  dem- 
onstrated  that  a  grant  of  forty  dollars  a  month 
through  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program  would 
be  inadequate.  The  purpose  of  the  Aid  to  De¬ 
pendent  Children’s  program  as  well  as  the  Aid 
to  the  Blind  program  was  carefully  explained  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  After  some  reflection,  and  not 
without  reiterating  his  belief  that  he  would 
again  be  able  to  support  his  family,  Mr.  D. 
agreed  to  apply  for  assistance  under  both  cate¬ 
gories.  The  intake  interviewer  took  care  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  possibility  that  Mr.  D.  might  receive 
vocational  training  and  employment  placement 
through  the  State’s  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  when  the  D.’s  left  her  office  they 
carried  with  them  a  security  in  their  belief  that 
the  agency  would  help  them. 

The  eye  examination  incident  to  establishing 
eligibility  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  revealed  that  eye 
treatment  was  not  indicated  and  Mr.  D.’s  de¬ 
gree  of  vision  could  not  be  improved.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  were  not  greatly  disturbed  by  these 
findings  as  they  had  earlier  accepted  the  same 
diagnosis  from  their  family  physician. 

To  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  family’s  diffi¬ 
culties  in  adjusting  to  life  off  the  farm,  the  so¬ 
cial  worker  suggested  that  the  agency  would 
approve  an  increased  rental  expenditure  if  the 
D.’s  could  find  a  small  acreage  near  the  edge 
of  town  where  they  could  keep  a  cow  and 
chickens,  and  raise  a  garden.  Hardly  was  the 
suggestion  made  before  the  D.’s  had  found  such 
a  place  and,  through  the  assistance  of  their  rcla- 
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dves,  had  secured  the  cow  and  chickens.  The 
children  were  delighted  to  be  back  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  David  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  have  a  calf  of  his  own  and  be  old 
enough  to  join  the  4-H  Club.  Mrs.  D.  became 
active  in  the  P.T.A.  and  confided  in  the  social 
worker  that  she  had  learned  from  David’s 
teacher  that  his  interest  in  school  had  increased 
since  they  had  “moved  back  to  the  country.” 

The  social  worker  consulted  with  the  Field 
Consultant  of  the  State  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  immediate  arrangements  were 
effected  to  refer  Mr.  D.  for  an  interview  with 
the  Division’s  Vocational  Training  and  Place¬ 
ment  Officer.  Through  collaboration  with  the 
Training  Officer  and  the  Field  Consultant  the 
social  worker  evolved  an  assistance  plan  to  per¬ 
mit  Mr.  D.  adequate  funds  for  transportation  to 
and  from  the  training  center  and  maintenance 
while  in  training.  Care  was  taken  that  the  grant 
should  be  ample  to  give  Mr.  D.  assurance  of  se¬ 
curity  for  his  family  in  his  absence. 

When  Mr.  D.  completed  his  training  in  mop¬ 
sewing,  he  returned  to  his  family  and  became 
absorbed  in  his  home  industry.  The  increased 
market  for  mops  added  to  Mr.  D.’s  unusual 
skill  soon  brought  his  earnings  to  near  balance 
with  the  family  needs.  The  agency  recognized, 
however,  that  their  relationship  with  the  fam¬ 


ily  should  not  be  terminated  immediately.  It  was 
bdieved  that,  if  the  family  income  should  be¬ 
come  curtailed,  Mr.  D.  might  suffer  an  attend¬ 
ant  feeling  of  insecurity  and  lose  incentive  for 
his  work.  Another  factor  considered  in  contin¬ 
uing  the  agency’s  service  was  that  Mrs.  D.  had 
made  use  of,  and  expressed  need  for,  continued 
consultation  with  the  social  worker  in  dealing 
with  David’s  school  adjustment. 

Any  program  focused  towards  improved 
client  services  needs  to  have  its  inception 
within  the  over-all  level  of  administrative  or¬ 
ganization,  but  the  true  measure  of  its  value 
is  to  be  foimd  only  within  the  client-worker 
relationship  where  it  comes  into  action.  It  is 
our  hope,  therefore,  that  this  presentation  of 
a  County  Agency’s  experiences  in  case  work 
with  the  blind  may,  in  a  measure,  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
blind  client  and  his  family  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  public  welfare  administration  to 
co-ordinate  effeaively  assistance  and  services 
for  the  blind.  Short  though  the  distance  is 
that  we  have  come,  may  we  have  vision  and 
continued  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  our  goal. 
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ERNEST  A.  WHITFIELD,  Ph.D. 


In  no  aspect  of  the  life  of  Britain  of  today 
does  the  vindication  of  democracy  show  itself 
more  clearly  than  in  the  mutual  relationship 
between  the  blind  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  For  well  over  half  a  century,  the 
policy  has  been  ever  increasingly  accepted 
that  the  blind  person’s  individuality  and  in¬ 
dependence  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs  so 
that  he  or  she  may  take  his  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  on  as  equal  terms  as  possible  with  his 
seeing  fellows.  That  policy  engenders  in  the 
blind  person  the  feeling  of  duty  towards  the 
community — a  spontaneous  and  free-born  de¬ 
sire  to  do  service  when  possible. 

The  consequence  is  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  blind  of  England  are  indistinguishable 
from  other  citizens  in  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  bear  hardship;  in  their  preparedness 
to  p>erform  voluntary  public  work  as  air 
wardens,  fire  fighters,  blood  donors,  roof  spot¬ 
ters,  etc.;  in  their  contributions  to  war  relief 
funds,  both  in  money  and  in  work;  and  in 
their  enthusiastic  efforts  to  increase  war  pro¬ 
duction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public,  both 
as  individuals  and  in  their  corporate  capacity 
through  Parliament  and  the  Local  Author¬ 
ities,  have  emphatically  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  their  social  services  so  that,  when  new 
needs  arise  through  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  through  the  destruction  of  institu¬ 
tions  by  enemy  action,  or  through  the  blind¬ 
ing  of  men,  women,  and  children,  increased 
contributions  are  forthcoming  to  meet  those 
needs,  at  least  in  part.  When  one  goes  through 
the  reports  of  the  various  organizations  re- 

Report  of  an  address  delivered  on  February  5,  1942, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 


sponsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  one  is 
continually  struck  by  this  far-sighted  gener¬ 
osity  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Thus,  the 
result  of  the  last  Geranium  Day  (1941)  col¬ 
lection — the  annual  London  tag  day  for  all 
London  blind  charities — was  approximately 
$50,000 — about  $10,000  in  excess  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  collection  and,  what  is  still  more 
astonishing,  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Many  similar  instances  could  be  cited. 

At  the  root  of  this  generosity,  which  rises 
superior  to  the  sense  of  crushing  taxation,  is 
the  recognition  that,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
handicap  of  blindness,  the  sufferer  has  great 
potentialities  which,  if  properly  developed, 
can  be  used  for  his  own  happiness  and  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement  and  also  to  increase  the 
general  productivity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Many  workshops  and  factories  as  well  as 
hostels  and  other  organizations,  among  them 
even  a  country  school  for  blind  babies,  have 
been  blown  up.  New  premises  had  to  be 
found  and  equipped.  Most  capable  blind 
men  and  women  are  now  working  full  time, 
very  largely  on  government  orders.  Blind 
men  and  women  are  active  in  many  other 
walks  of  life,  a  few  filling  posts  of  confidence 
directly  under  the  Government  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
As  more  and  more  men  are  called  up  for 
military  duty,  some  of  their  gaps  are  filled  by 
the  blind.  In  Outlines  of  a  Scheme  for  the 
Resettlement  of  Disabled  Persons,  recently 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  we  read, 
“The  winning  of  the  war  demands  the  full 
use  of  all  available  labor,  and  disabled  men 
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and  women  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  this  end  in  some  cases  by  entering  the 
munitions  industries,  and  in  other  ways  by 
taking  jobs  from  which  they  can  set  other 
men  and  women  free  for  war  work.” 

One  interesting  development  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  possibilities  opened  up  by  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  need  of  recreation  for  war  workers. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  providing  mid-day  and  mid¬ 
night  concerts  in  munitions  factories.  This 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  blind 
musicians. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  blind 
have  inaugurated  Spitfire  Funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fighting  planes.  They  have  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  fund  for  giving  extra  comforts  to 
those  blind  men  and  women  who  have  be¬ 
come  war  victims.  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C.,  himself  blinded  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  has  given  his  house  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  civilians  blinded  in  the  war.  There  are 
upwards  of  seventy  to  be  cared  for  so  far,  in- 
duding  some  small  children.  Other  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  opened  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  One  of  them  was  do¬ 
nated  by  the  big-hearted  American  public 
through  the  British  War  Relief  Society. 

The  blind  are  even  thoughtful  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  those  abroad.  The  latest  instance 
of  this  that  has  come  to  my  notice  is  that  of 
students  of  the  Dundee  School  for  the  Blind 


who  gave  a  public  performance  of  the  play, 
Atdd  Nic,  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 

Although  every  blind  person  was  encour¬ 
aged  at  the  outset  to  take  advantage  of  ac¬ 
commodation  in  comparatively  safe  areas, 
only  a  small  percentage  freely  elected  to  be 
evacuated.  Many  of  those  who  went  during 
the  initial  excitement,  or  were  forcibly  evac¬ 
uated  on  account  of  the  bombing  of  their 
homes,  have  since  returned.  Of  the  sixty  blind 
workers  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  only  two  asked  to  be 
removed,  of  whom  one  returned  after  a  very 
short  time.  The  students  at  the  Massage 
School  of  that  organization  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  on  with  their  studies,  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  their  services  would  be 
of  great  national  importance. 

Here  is  just  one  interesting  story  of  a  blind 
air  raid  warden.  Although  he  was  off  duty 
one  night  during  a  raid  in  Liverpool,  he  and 
his  wife  went  out  to  see  whether  they  could 
be  of  service.  This  was  fortunate  for,  while 
they  were  out,  their  house  was  struck  by  a 
bomb.  They  brought  two  old  ladies  to  safety, 
helped  wounded  civilians  to  dressing  stations 
and  carried  a  baby,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  to 
a  shelter. 

The  demand  of  blind  men  and  women  to 
be  looked  on  as  ordinary  members  of  society 
with  the  ordinary  citizen’s  rights  and  duties 
and  not  as  constituting  a  community  apart 
has  surely  been  vindicated. 


TOWARD  A  RICHER  LIFE 


CARRIE  STARKS  TURNER 


Ten  years  ago  I  was  a  newly  blinded  woman 
with  a  husband,  an  apartment,  and  many 
sympathetic  friends.  I  had  somehow  lived 
through  the  period  of  depression,  uncertainty, 
and  finally  despair,  and  had  gathered  all  my 
fcNtitude  to  face  a  life  in  the  dark.  I  had  al¬ 
ways  been  busy  and  I  now  found  myself 
wondering  what  to  do  with  so  much  leisure 
and  whether  I  could  still  be  of  any  use  in  the 
world.  Just  at  this  point  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
paid  me  a  visit  and  left  me  with  the  feeling 
that  there  was  a  wide  open  door  in  what  had 
seemed  a  blank  wall.  Later  I  was  sent  the 
names  of  twelve  persons  on  whom  to  call. 
These  people  had  been  carefully  studied  by 
case  workers  from  the  Society  and  were  need¬ 
ing  friendly  visiting  and  stimulation  by  some 
understanding  person.  I  pressed  several  of 
my  friends  into  service  as  guides  and  they,  in 
time,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  committee 
which  was  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  the 
Negro  blind  erf  the  city. 

As  I  had  done  club  work  in  a  settlement 
before  losing  my  sight,  I  soon  decided  that 
my  new  blind  friends  would  benefit  by  wider 
contacts,  and  a  little  club,  the  Cheerio  Circle, 
was  started  with  seven  members.  This  group 
has  met  bimonthly  ever  since  and  now  has 
a  membership  of  twenty-seven  men  and 
women.  An  educational  program  is  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  but  games  are  added 
in  alternate  meetings.  A  recent  undertaking 
was  an  extensive  study  of  the  Negro  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Prominent  Negro  speakers,  each 
an  expert  in  his  own  field,  are  always  glad  to 
address  the  group. 


My  acquaintance  now  includes  all  the  178 
Negro  blind  in  the  city,  and  the  problems 
arising  among  them  are  referred  to  me.  A 
rough  classification  shows  32  are  too  old  or 
too  infirm  to  benefit  by  anything  beyond 
friendly  calls  in  the  home;  24  are,  so  far,  un¬ 
responsive  to  all  advances;  while  120  are  eager 
and  anxious  for  help  of  any  kind.  The  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  latter  group  taxes  all  the 
facilities  of  the  Society  for  suitable  employ¬ 
ment;  for  recreation  which  will  widen  their 
friendships,  re-establish  their  community  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  prove  to  the  public  that  blind 
people  have  a  contribution  to  make;  for  con¬ 
tinued  education  through  the  use  of  braille 
and  Talking  Books.  The  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  now 
contains  24,111  volumes  in  braille  or  Moon 
type  and  6,543  Talking  Books. 

Quite  a  number  of  Negro  men  and  women 
are  working  in  the  shops  of  the  Society  where 
they  are  making  brooms,  reseating  chairs, 
stringing  tags,  and  doing  many  types  of  sim¬ 
ple  assembling.  Others  are  selling  blind-made 
articles  to  the  public,  and  one  man  is  an  at¬ 
torney.  Musicians  arc  playing  in  orchestras 
and  for  special  occasions. 

The  value  of  friendly  visiting  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  many  ways.  One  example  is  that  of 
a  man  who  lived  directly  across  from  the  set¬ 
tlement  where  the  Cheerio  Circle  meetings 
were  held.  He  had  stayed  in  the  house  for  so 
long  that  he  refused  to  go  outside.  Calls  were 
made  on  him  for  five  months  before  his  re¬ 
sistance  was  overcome.  He  is  now  a  regular 
attendant  at  club  meetings  and  even  goes  all 
over  his  neighborhood  alone.  Another  man 
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is  doubly  handicapped  as  his  sig^t  is  gone  and 
his  hearing  very  poor.  He  is  a  friendly  per¬ 
son  but  his  inclusion  in  a  group  would  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  leader  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  others,  so  he  is  called  for  and 
taken  to  visit  individual  friends — one  at  a 
time— whose  interests  are  similar  to  his  own. 
Another  man  is  an  inmate  of  a  convalescent 
home  and  cannot  go  out.  He  has  been  taught 
various  games  with  dominoes  which  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  recreation  room  with  his 
seeing  friends. 

Several  additional  clubs  have  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  Cheerio  Circle  but  with  differ¬ 
ing  objectives.  The  Home  Makers  Club  has 
made  wonderful  progress  during  the  last 
three  years.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  homes 
of  members,  each  hostess  being  responsible 
for  the  program  and  the  simple  refreshments. 
Home  management  is  naturally  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topic  for  discussion  and  many  are 
the  suggestions  made  and  the  recipes  ex¬ 
changed.  One  section  of  the  club  call  them¬ 
selves  the  “Gardenettes”  because  of  their 
interest  in  small  flower  gardens  and  house 
plants.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Garden  Clubs  of  Ohio  which  origi¬ 
nated  at  Grasselli  House  nine  years  ago  and 
now  has  clubs  of  Negro  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  More  than  once  the 
“Gardenettes”  have  taken  prize  awards  for 
their  entries  and  the  yards  of  several  members 
are  highly  commended.  During  the  summer 
the  Home  Makers  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
city  parks.  The  owner  of  one  beauty  school 
became  so  impressed  by  the  work  of  the 
Home  Makers  that  she  now  extends  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  her  school  to  the  members  free  of 
charge.  The  latest  project  of  the  group  was  a 
handsome  afghan  completed  and  given  to  the 
Red  Cross.  This  had  involved  teaching  the 
art  of  crocheting  to  several  members.  Re¬ 
cently  a  donation  from  the  funds  of  the  club 
was  made  for  the  local  Infantile  Paralysis 
Campaign. 

The  Bethune  Cultural  Group  was  named 


for  a  Negro  blind  musician,  Thomas  Beth¬ 
une,  and  all  its  members  arc  braille  readers. 
They  meet  at  Grasselli  House  twice  a  month 
to  discuss  the  books  and  articles  they  have 
read  and  naturally  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  subjects  putting  special  emphasis  on  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  blind.  A  recent  meeting  was  held 
at  a  branch  Ubrary  where  selected  articles 
were  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  librarians.  This 
meeting  led  to  an  invitation  to  the  club  to 
put  on  a  program  at  the  Negro  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  This  club  also  visits  a  convalescent 
home  where  thirty-one  men  and  women  live, 
one  woman  being  blind,  and  all  appreciate 
such  diversion  in  their  monotonous  lives. 

The  Goodwill  Club  meets  in  a  settlement 
which  is  so  located  that  all  members  may 
walk  to  the  meetings  and  transportation  need 
not  be  provided.  Their  program  is  elastic,  as 
the  club  was  established  as  a  center  of  inter¬ 
est  in  a  fluctuating  neighborhood. 

The  Fellowship  Club  is  the  latest  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  because  its  members  have  not 
yet  developed  the  confidence  to  plan  their 
work,  the  leader  is  so  far  supplying  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  arranging  the  programs. 

Some  activities  are  planned  for  all  the  blind 
who  care  to  participate.  One  of  these  is  the 
Christmas  party  at  which  eighty-three  blind 
guests  were  present  in  the  1941  holidays. 
They  gathered  in  the  large  auditorium  of  one 
of  the  settlements  and  had  a  gay  time.  The 
program  began  with  the  reading  of  the  names 
of  all  present  in  order  that  friends  might  find 
each  other.  There  were  many  Christmas 
carols  and  spirituals  in  which  everyone  joined, 
and  as  there  are  fine  voices  in  the  group,  the 
music  was  most  inspiring.  The  refreshments 
of  sandwiches,  coffee,  and  ice  cream  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  advent  of  Santa  Claus  heralded 
by  vigorous  ringing  of  sleigh  bells.  In  the 
midst  of  much  merriment  he  distributed  filled 
stockings  to  everyone.  The  contents  had  been 
selected  with  care  and  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  bring  satisfaction  for  some  time. 
In  addition  to  candy  and  popcorn  balls,  there 
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were  nuts,  packages  of  cheese,  cans  of  cocoa, 
and  other  articles.  Then  there  was  more  mu¬ 
sic,  including  violin  solos  by  one  of  the  blind 
men  who  was  formerly  a  prominent  physician 
of  the  city.  The  audience,  good  Americans 
all,  swept  to  its  feet  with  the  opening  strains 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  how  they 
did  sing!  The  party  was  voted  the  best  ever. 

July  is  the  time  for  the  annual  picnic  which 
is  given  at  a  city  park  where  there  is  a  shelter 
house.  Last  summer  the  day  was  perfect  and 
a  picnic  dinner  was  served  as  soon  as  the 
guests  arrived.  A  photographer  was  present 
and  took  pictures  of  all  the  aaivities  which 
were  divided  in  three  groups:  first,  games 
such  as  swat,  tug-of-war,  drop-the-handker- 
chief,  and  ball;  second,  a  group  of  men  under 
the  shade  trees  singing  familiar  songs;  and 
last,  those  who  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
shelter  house  chatting  with  each  other  and  ex¬ 
changing  experiences.  For  five  years  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  has  financed  a  week  at 
camp  for  about  thirty  people  and  this  has  in¬ 
deed  proved  a  re-creation  for  many  of  them. 
The  camp  is  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Cleve¬ 
land  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  trip  to  camp  in 
cars  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  adventure.  Guests 
arrive  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  there  is  time 
to  relax  before  supper.  Three  or  four  persons 
are  assigned  to  each  tent  and  they  select  their 
own  tent-mates.  A  partially  sighted  person  is 
put  in  each  tent,  and  first-timers  are  never 
placed  alone.  An  informal  routine  is  carried 
out.  After  breakfast  and  chores,  the  morning 
is  spent  with  handw^k  or  hikes.  Guide  lines 
are  placed  all  over  the  camp.  Of  course,  the 
outdoor  life  lures  more  than  any  other  inter¬ 
est,  and  they  enjoy  a  freedom  that  a  city 
could  never  afford.  After  dinner  there  is  a 
rest  period  when  everyone  is  required  to  go 
to  his  tent  and  relax  for  nearly  two  hours. 


The  most  fun  of  the  day  is  during  the  period 
on  the  wide  beach  of  Lake  Erie  where  a  few 
swim,  many  paddle,  and  all  play  in  the  sand. 
After  supper  they  have  programs  such  as 
spelling  bees,  ccmimunity  singing,  dancing 
and  games,  and  the  final  night  is  given  over 
to  stunts  and  prize  awards  for  camp  achieve¬ 
ments,  such  as  care  of  the  tents  and  co-c^ra- 
tion  with  the  program.  Some  of  the  people  are 
away  from  familiar  surroundings  for  the  first 
time  since  becoming  blind,  and  here  at  camp 
they  are  placed,  in  part,  on  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  number  of  campers  is  limited, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  any  as  each 
year  the  same  ones  wish  to  return. 

Dramatics  offer  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  a  blind  person  to  develop  confidence  and 
poise,  and,  with  this  in  mind,  the  Taylor 
Players  were  organized  under  the  supervision 
of  Karamu  House.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  settlements  in  Cleveland,  and  in  its 
program  great  emphasis  is  put  on  dramatic 
activities  which  are  largely  attended  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  this  program 
the  Taylor  Players  give  on  an  average  of  two 
plays  a  year,  and  this  year  they  have  written 
a  one-act  comedy.  Keep  Yottr  Fingers 
Crossed.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind. 

In  all  the  activities  the  Social  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  of  volunteers  gives  invaluable  assist¬ 
ance.  This  committee  meets  monthly  at  Gras- 
sclli  House,  reports  on  work  done  since  the 
last  meeting,  and  plans  for  the  future.  The 
women  of  the  committee  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  their  enthusiasm  is  felt  all  through 
the  Society  for  the  Blind.  To  develop  the 
latent  possibilities  of  the  Negro  blind  and  to 
smooth  their  dark  path  through  life,  has  been 
the  objective  which  has  beckoned  this  fine 
group  of  women  to  ever  increasing  activity. 


SOME  LIGHT  ON  THE  HOME  TEACHING 
OF  GRADE  TWO 

L.  W.  RODENBERG 

Sdf •examination.  Before  focusing  light  on  braille  according  to  established  standard  rule, 
the  teaching  of  grade  two  we  must,  with  re-  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the 
luaance,  put  the  home  teacher  himself  on  best-written  letters  in  braille  come  from  newly 
the  spot.  Is  he  up  to  standard  in  this  standard  blinded  adults.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  fine 
system?  teaching;  but  it  also  hints  the  tradition  of 

Standard  English  Braille  includes  grades  fine  penmanship  which  prevails  among  the 
one,  one  and  a  half,  and  two.  Grade  two  is  seeing  and  which  the  writers  have  carried  on 
aaually  standard  because  it  is  the  system  at  into  their  braille  experience.  Dexterity  in 
its  fullest  and  best.  For  convenience  we  say  braille  (it  has  been  called  “Maximum  Braill- 
“grade  two”  when  we  really  mean  Standard  ism”)  is  highly  worth  while.  It  makes  pos- 
English  Braille.  sible  a  near  approach  to  normal  enjoyment  of 

Are  you  able  to  read  it  fluently  and  write  books  and  magazines,  to  normal  comfort  in 
it  correctly  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  should  put  writing,  and  to  normal  processes  of  education 
yourself  immediately  through  a  lot  of  pri-  in  general.  Out  in  the  adult  field  this  ideal- 
vatc  drill.  Your  pupils  need  your  example,  ism  may  be  difficult  to  maintain;  nevertheless 
Whether  you  teach  braille  or  not,  you  ought  it  should  be  a  challenge  alike  to  every  home 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  braille  reading —  teacher  and  every  adult  pupil, 
how  wonderfully  effective  and  desirable  it  The  four  groups  to  be  taught  grade  two. 
really  is.  These  are  (i)  the  late  graduates,  (2)  the  non- 

Braille  art,  or  braille  culture.  Someone  has  conformists,  (3)  the  newly  blinded  intelli- 
defined  art  as  “precise  dexterity  practiced  ac-  gentia,  and  (4)  the  sitdowners. 
cording  to  rule  and  to  a  known  end.”  Is  it  Late  graduates.  Home  teachers,  in  their 
not  indeed  “precise  dexterity”  if  one  can  read  obligation  to  help  standardize  braille,  have  to 
and  write  well,  especially  such  a  system  as  deal  with  many  others  besides  the  newly 
braille?  And  here  the  “known  end”  is  a  blinded  adults.  Most  of  the  blind  people  grad' 
proper  expression  of  the  English  language,  uated  from  our  schools  since  the  advent  of 
Our  language  is  rugged  and  irregular.  Its  so-called  Revised  Braille  twenty-five  years  ago 
rules  of  grammar  have  a  big  job  keeping  it  in  are  a  miserable  lot  so  far  as  braille  culture  is 
good  form.  Likewise,  grade  two  has  a  big  concerned.  If  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
job  when  it  undertakes  to  contract  the  writ-  of  grade  two  they  probably  did  so  by  the 
ing  of  so  flexible  a  language.  So  it  is  that  the  hunt-and-peck  methcxl.  Most  of  them  read 
rules  of  grade  two,  like  the  rules  of  grammar,  poorly  and  write  horribly.  Either  they  have 
arc  very  important  to  good  form.  In  faa,  never  heard  of  the  rules  of  grade  two  or  they 
grade  two  hangs  on  a  framework  of  definite  deeply  resent  them.  Their  manuscripts  and 
rules  and  tables.  And,  just  as  it  is  an  art  to  letters  arc  full  of  common  errors.  To  most  of 
speak  well,  so  it  is  an  art  to  read  and  write  them  the  braille  system  must  seem  to  be  a 
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mongrel  and  messy  thing.  No  doubt  they 
have  never  had  the  vision  brought  forcibly  to 
them  that  standard  braille  is  streamUned  for 
efficiency  and  beauty.  This  late-graduate 
group  is  very  large  and  very  influential;  their 
whims  and  complaints  have  given  some  em¬ 
bossers  occasional  headaches.  What  a  Held, 
what  an  obligation  this  is  for  home  teachers! 

But  how  may  the  late  graduates  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  do  something  about  braille  culture? 

When  the  teacher  is  ready  to  serve  a  com¬ 
munity,  he  might  mail  a  quiz-folder  to  the 
late  graduates  in  the  district,  broaching  the 
matter.  Such  a  leaflet,  called  “Braille  Quiz,” 
is  available  from  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  asks  a  few  “Do  you  knows”  and 
“Are  you  ables,”  and  is  intended  to  make  the 
reader  conscience-stricken  about  his  ability  to 
use  grade  two. 

Ambitious  students  of  the  late-graduate  va¬ 
riety  might  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
international  handbook  adopted  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  conference  in  1932,  called  “Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille,  Grades  One  and  Two.”  This 
booklet  is  printed  at  Louisville  and  also  at 
Jacksonville.  Agencies  employing  home  teach¬ 
ers  should  purchase  copies  by  the  hundreds 
for  free  distribution.  But  for  the  greater  rank 
and  Hie,  the  handbook  may  be  somewhat  too 
expensive  and  too  complicated.  SimpliHed 
charts  and  rules  have  been  edited  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  dramatic  way  to 
awaken  interest  in  streamUne  braille  effi¬ 
ciency,  imitating  practice  in  Great  Britain. 
Public  braille-reading  contests  might  be 
staged  in  the  larger  cities.  These  could  be 
sponsored  by  civic  organizations,  such  as  the 
Lions  Clubs,  with  worth-while  awards  for 
superior  abiUty.  Not  only  would  these  affairs 
constitute  novel  shows  for  the  public  but  they 
would  arouse  vital  interest  among  the  blind. 
In  the  British  Isles  such  competitions  have 
long  been  the  fashion,  which  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  British  braille  readers  are  speed¬ 


ier  than  ours.  Winners  in  local  competitions 
are  carried  into  interdistrict  meets,  and  from 
these  into  a  grand  national  tournameoL 
Think  how  great  would  be  the  general  in¬ 
terest  if,  for  instance,  the  home  teachers  (rf 
Pennsylvania  challenged  those  of  New  Ywk 
to  a  public  competition  between  reading 
champions.  Such  an  event  might  even  be 
broadcast  nation-wide. 

The  nonconformists.  Perhaps  very  little 
can  be  done  with  those  cases  of  mental  endu- 
ration  that  are  characterized  by  obstinate  ad¬ 
herence  to  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille.  There  may  be  slightly  more  hope  of 
overcoming  those  who  have  fortiHed  them¬ 
selves  behind  grade  one  and  a  half.  Such  of 
these  cases  as  are  subject  to  early  retirement 
by  age  should  be  left  in  peace.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  spotted  by  the  home  teacher 
and  treated  with  whatever  suasion  may  be 
deemed  effective. 

The  newly  blinded  intelligentia.  When  an 
intelligent  newcomer  takes  to  braille  as  a  fish 
does  to  water  the  happy  teacher  very  soon 
realizes  it.  One  of  this  rarer  type  recently 
wrote  me  in  perfect  style:  “I  find  braille  con¬ 
tractions  so  fascinating  that  if  I  regained  my 
sight  I  would  want  them  in  print.” 

Experienced  teachers  will  not  rush  such  in¬ 
dividuals  too  rapidly  up  the  braille  stairs.  The 
learner  must  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
get  his  wind  on  the  landings,  first  at  grade 
one  and  then  at  grade  one  and  a  half.  Not  too 
long,  though,  to  develop  annoying  word-form 
impressions.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  letters  and  simpler  con¬ 
tractions  are  well  in  mind  before  the  ascent  is 
made  to  Standard  Braille. 

The  sitdowners.  But  some  of  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  learners  sit  down  on  the  landings  and 
stay  put,  or  tumble  off  and  quit  trying.  As 
time  goes  on  and  better  methods  and  better 
primers  come  into  wider  vogue,  more  and 
more  venturers  will  get  to  the  top;  but  just 
now  statistics  on  sitdowners  seem  to  be  very 
uncertain.  One  teacher  reports  that  out  of 
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forty-five  pupils  recently  taught  braille, 
twenty-nine  arrive  at  grade  two  successfully, 
while  sixteen  were  stalled  on  grade  one  and  a 
half— seven  of  the  latter  stopped  braille  alto¬ 
gether  after  the  initial  effort.  However,  this 
teacher  does  not  insist  that  similar  percen¬ 
tages  may  always  be  possible.  Sitdowners  al¬ 
most  always  have  good  excuses  such  as  age, 
impaired  health,  or  undeveloped  touch.  In¬ 
deed  they  merit  commendation  for  the  efforts 
they  make,  even  though  unsuccessful.  Yet 
there  are  psychological  reasons  why  such  a 
client  should  not  be  crossed  off  the  records. 
Now  and  then  the  reading  urge  germinates  of 
its  own  accord,  so  that  it  pays  the  teacher  to 
leave  the  indisposition  of  the  sitdowner  to 
the  therapy  trf  Dr.  Time. 

Talking  Bool(  bait.  “Once  a  reader,  al¬ 
ways  a  reader.”  Men  and  women  who  enjoy 
books  are  likely  to  want  to  enjoy  them  after 
losing  sight.  Sometimes,  but  not  often 
enough,  a  former  nonreader  may  be  induced 
to  accept  books  when  blindness  gives  him 
time  and  reason  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
others’  thoughts.  Here,  as  also  in  less  difficult 
cases,  the  Talking  Book  may  be  called  on  for 
missionary  work.  Occasionally  the  stimula¬ 
tion  continues  and  touch  reading  may  have 
its  chance.  This  article  may  not  concern  itself 
with  the  remarkable  values  of  the  Talking 
Book,  nor  may  we  attempt  to  depreciate  it. 
One  observation,  however,  is  ventured  in  this 
connection:  mechanical  reading  and  touch 
reading  are  simply  not  the  same;  indeed,  they 
arc  so  different  that  the  home  teacher  should 
never  resign  a  pupil  to  the  Talking  Book 
forever  without  being  certain  that  braille  is 
definitely  impossible. 

Whatever  else  might  be  written  about  the 
four  groups  we  have  just  considered,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  stressed  that  it  is  the  obligation 
of  all  home  teachers  to  do  their  utmost  (and 
the  burden  is  almost  theirs  alone)  to  marshal 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  blind  people  under 
the  banner  of  standardized  braille. 

How  to  teach  grade  two.  “The  answer 


to  the  home  teacher’s  prayer  for  an  adult 
braille  primer  is  Standard  Braille  Series." 
Modesty  should  forbid  such  a  quotation  if  so 
many  letters  from  home  teachers  did  not  con¬ 
firm  it  and  if  so  many  of  the  books  (5000) 
had  not  been  called  for.  Standard  Braille  Series 
in  itself  answers  the  question,  “How  to  teach 
grade  two,”  and  hence  a  few  paragraphs  will 
be  given  to  its  description. 

(Because  the  writer  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  prcxluced  the  Series  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  leave  to  someone  else  the  task  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  impartial  account  of  rival  or  similar 
texts,  namely: 

Foundation  Primer,  by  H.  Randolph  Lati¬ 
mer;  Twenty  Lessons  in  Standard  English 
Braille  and  You  Can  Learn  Braille,  by  Made¬ 
leine  Loomis;  and  Class  Way  to  Standard 
English  Braille,  by  Helen  Wear.  These  pub¬ 
lications  can  speak  for  themselves  and  may  be 
had  from  any  braille  library.) 

In  1934  Managing  Officer  R.  W.  Woolston, 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  then  also 
the  temporary  head  of  the  Division  of  Visita¬ 
tion  of  Adult  Blind,  direaed  the  school’s 
braille  press  to  furnish  instructional  material 
to  the  Illinois  home  teachers.  But  there  was 
none  to  furnish,  or  at  least  very  little,  worthy 
of  the  purpose.  He  therefore  appointed  three 
home  teachers  of  long  experience  and  uni¬ 
versity  training,  Raymond  Dickinson,  Mar¬ 
garet  Green  Howse,  and  Anna  Johnson — 
with  myself  (in  charge  of  press)  as  chairman. 
This  group  called  itself  the  Illinois  Braille 
Committee.  We  were  instructed  by  Mr. 
Woolston  to  find  or  compile  an  adequate 
primer  for  home  teachers.  Under  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  such  perhaps  as  had  never 
before  been  set  up  for  similar  effort,  we  were 
given  ample  time  to  do  the  work  as  best  our 
judgments  directed. 

First,  we  analyzed  all  existing  texts  of  the 
kind  desired,  including  those  used  in  Great 
Britain.  None  was  fully  satisfactory.  By  this 
time  certain  major  principles  of  adult  braille¬ 
learning  were  clarified  and  formulated.  On 
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these,  as  on  a  framework  precisely  blueprinted, 
the  three  books  of  the  Series  were  worked 
out  lesson  by  lesson.  Many  plates  for  printing 
were  made  experimentally,  every  resource  for 
spacing  and  forming  dots  was  tested.  It  was 
concluded  that  Bool{_  One  should  take  the 
learner  through  grade  one,  Boo\  Two 
through  grade  one  and  a  half,  and 
Three  through  grade  two.  Subsequently  sev¬ 
eral  pamphlets  of  supplementary  reading  have 
been  compiled,  which  may  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Bookj  One  and  Two. 

Obviously  no  part  of  the  Series  was  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  the  first  pages  of  Boo!^  One  and  no 
part  received  more  care  in  editing.  Every 
feature  incorporated  in  the  text  has  its  pur¬ 
pose — the  large  Roman  letters  which  intro¬ 
duce  the  braille  signs,  the  superstandard  dots 
and  graduated  spacing,  the  so-called  tracker¬ 
lines  of  the  first  pages  to  induce  forward 
rather  than  rubbing  motion  of  the  fingers,  the 
alphabetic  progression  from  a  to  z  with  sup¬ 
porting  reading  matter  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  simplicity  and  interest,  a  section  of  ap¬ 
pended  supplementary  reading,  one-side  print, 
heavy-bodied  paper,  bookmark,  reading-board, 
etc. 

Boot{s  Two  and  Three  progress  lesson  by 
lesson,  a  few  contractions  at  a  time,  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  reading  matter.  Most  of  Bool^ 
Two  is  printed  one-side,  with  firm  dots  and 


slightly  attenuated  spacing.  A  four-page  inset 
chart  is  included  in  Booh^  Two  as  a  reference 
pamphlet  to  be  kept  by  the  learner,  presenting 
the  contractions  and  other  signs  of  grade  one 
and  a  half. 

As  for  Three,  it  makes  little  attempt 
to  treat  grade  two  according  to  technial 
tables  and  rules.  The  learner  is  lead,  without 
encumbrance,  to  the  goal  of  simply  learning 
to  read.  However,  rules  are  not  ignored  alto¬ 
gether.  They  never  should  be  in  grade  two. 
At  the  right,  under  each  lesson  heading,  is  a 
reference  to  a  set  of  simplified  rules  printed 
later  in  the  book.  Thus,  as  much  or  as  little 
may  be  made  of  the  study  of  rules  as  may  be 
desirable.  Boo!^  Three  is  printed  two-side.  It 
includes  an  inset  reference  pamphlet,  which 
presents  the  tables  and  simplified  rules  of 
grade  two  and  the  full  list  of  special  signs 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  international 
handbook. 

The  reading  appeal.  In  conclusion,  let  us 
again  put  the  home  teacher  on  the  spot.  Docs 
he  appreciate  books?  Is  the  open  book  an 
open  door  for  him,  leading  away  from  dis¬ 
couragement  and  stagnation?  Has  he  ready 
at  his  tongue’s  end  a  few  clear  arguments  for 
the  companionship  of  books?  If  so — if  he 
knows  the  value  of  reading,  as  well  as  its 
physical  technique — ^he  will  indeed  be  a 
happy  inspiration  to  his  unfortunate  client. 
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REPORT  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CHINA 

1931-1941 

GEORGE  B.  FRYER 


Emtor’s  Note:  As  it  has  been  a  little  over 
ten  years  since  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  ^e  Blind  was  held  in  New  York  City,  it  has 
oaurred  to  us  that  workers  for  the  blind  would 
be  interested  to  know  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries  repre¬ 
sented  at  that  gathering.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  information  from  many  of  these  countries 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Israelitische  Blinden-Institut, 
Vienna,  who  is  now  residing  in  New  York, 
undertook  to  collect  information  from  as  many 
of  these  countries  as  possible.  We  are  including 
in  this  issue  of  the  Outxook  a  report  on  the  past 
ten  years’  work  in  China.  If  we  find  our  readers 
are  interested  in  this  material,  reports  on  other 
countries  will  be  published  in  succeeding  issues. 

Work  fc*  the  education  and  care  of  the 
blind  in  China  has  received  such  a  setback 
during  the  past  three  years  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  any  concise  statement  or 
accurate  information  concerning  it.  A  few 
schools  and  institutions  have  been  completely 
destroyed,  others  have  had  to  close  their  dexirs, 
some  have  followed  the  Grand  Trek  west¬ 
ward,  while  still  others  are  carrying  on  as 
best  they  can  under  very  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
for  me  to  divide  this  report  into  two  parts: 
the  work  until  August,  1937,  and,  from  that 
date  to  the  present  time. 

1931—1937 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  present  hos- 
tibties  in  August,  1937,  the  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  China  showed  remarkable  prog¬ 
ress.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  impetus 
received  as  a  result  of  the  World  Conference 


for  the  Blind,  but  largely  to  constructive  work 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  awakening 
of  the  leaders  of  China  to  the  urgent  need  for 
health  campaigns,  for  the  care  of  underprivi¬ 
leged  children,  for  the  idea  of  personal  service 
in  caring  for  the  less  fortunate  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint,  and  the  gradual  trend  towards  a 
higher  standard  of  living  through  education 
and  higher  ideals.  The  foundations  laid  by 
the  pioneer  schools  for  the  blind  in  showing 
what  could  and  what  should  be  done  paved 
the  way  for  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
schcx>ls  and  vocational  training  for  the  blind 
and  an  earnest  attempt  to  make  them  self- 
supporting.  The  methods  and  standards  of 
work  for  the  blind  had  greatly  improved  in 
all  the  schools,  new  centers  had  been  opened, 
and  the  public  were  becoming  blind-minded 
and  aroused  to  their  responsibilities.  In  1936 
our  own  Institution^  gave  twenty-nine  exhi¬ 
bitions  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  inter¬ 
ested  and  enthusiastic  spectators  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Many  schools  report  a  Hke 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  their 
work. 

No  census  has  been  taken  of  the  blind 
population  in  China,  but  there  are  no  reasons 
for  changing  our  original  estimate  of  a 
million.  About  half  of  these  are  cared  for  by 
their  friends,  by  their  relatives,  or  by  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions.  The  other  half  are  fortune 
tellers,  musicians,  story  tellers,  or  beggars,  all 
eking  out  their  miserable  existence  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  The  conditions,  however,  have 

^  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai. 
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distinctly  improved  owing  to  the  constructive 
activities  and  educational  success  throughout 
the  country  which  have  raised  the  standard 
o£  living  and  enabled  the  blind  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fellow  human  beings  and  not  as 
outcasts  unworthy  of  assistance  or  kindness. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  the  institutions  and 
schools  for  the  education  and  training  of  the 
blind,  there  were  found  to  be  thirty-eight 
centers  with  a  total  enrollment  of  387  boys 
and  845  girls.  The  majority  of  these  are  given 
only  a  primary  education  and  are  then  drafted 
into  industrial  work  where  they  are  able  to 
earn  at  least  a  part  of  their  living,  while  some 
are  entirely  self-supporting.  The  blind  in 
China  do  not  receive  any  special  privileges  or 
pensions,  but  the  Post  Office  does  allow  re¬ 
duced  rates  of  postage  for  packages  or  letters 
embossed  in  braille  symbols. 

The  progress  in  education  has  been  quite 
pronounced.  While  the  majority  of  schools 
give  only  an  elementary  education  similar  to 
.that  of  ordinary  seeing  schools,  a  few  have 
carriecj  their  pupils  through  the  lower  middle, 
or  junior  high  school.  A  very  few  with  special 
ability  have  attended  schools  or  imiversities 
for  the  seeing,  taking  most  of  their  work  in 
English  and  graduating  with  the  BA.  degree, 
sometimes  with  honors,  from  the  university. 
One  of  these  graduates,  on  account  of  his 
excellent  record,  left  for  America  in  July, 
1940,  where  he  has  been  generously  given  a 
scholarship  by  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  He  is  also  attend¬ 
ing  Columbia  University  and  hopes  to  receive 
the  M.A.  degree  in  June,  returning  to  China 
to  use  his  talents  in  assisting  others  who  are 
blind.  Another  graduate  took  up  the  study 
of  law  and,  after  obtaining  a  special  degree, 
undertook  work  in  Singapore. 

As  in  all  other  countries,  music  has  a  great 
attraction  for  the  blind.  Nearly  all  can  play 
the  organ  or  other  instruments.  Several 
schools  have  a  Chinese  orchestra  and  three 
have  brass  bands  which  are  in  great  demand 
in  their  communities.  Chorus  singing  is  an 


added  attraction  and  enjoyed  by  all.  Recendy 
several  blind  pupils  have  studied  the  piano, 
and  one  from  my  own  institution  has  passed 
his  Senior  Trinity  College  Examination  with 
honors. 

Physical  training  and  hygiene  have  also 
made  a  great  advance,  but  lack  of  funds  and 
workers  is  very  keenly  felt.  The  Chinese 
blind  can  compete  with  the  seeing,  as  was 
shown  in  an  athletic  meet  in  1936  when 
twenty-six  intermediate  schools  held  a  com¬ 
petition  in  Shanghai  and  the  first  prize,  a 
silver  shield,  was  awarded  to  the  blind  group. 

A  number  of  blind  girls  are  trained  as 
evangelists  and  Bible  workers  and  go  among 
the  hospitals  and  country  people  holding 
meetings  and  giving  encouragement  to  the 
sufferers. 

The  various  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
China  teach  over  thirty  different  trades  and 
make  them  all  a  more  or  less  paying  business. 
Their  methods  are  usually  crude  and  very 
primitive,  but  many  blind  people  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  some  workshops  make  a 
profit,  one  clearing,  in  1936,  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  above  expenses.  Not  all  trades 
are  possible  all  over  China,  but  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  specialize  where  raw  material  is  easily 
obtainable  and  a  market  assured.  The  fd- 
lowing  is  a  list  of  trades  showing  the  number 
of  schools  etc.  in  which  they  are  taught: 

Knitting,  wool  and  cotton  (18) 

Rattan  work,  furniture  and  baskets  (12) 
Cloth-weaving,  hand  looms,  cotton  (7),  wool  (2) 
silk  (i),  grass  cloth  (i) 

Towel-weaving  (4),  including  Turkish  and 
Greek  face  and  bath  towels, 
huckaback  plain  bathmats,  etc. 
Other  weaving;  hospital  gauze  (2),  bandage 
cloth  (2),  curtain  gauze  (2), 
rugs  (2),  mats  (2),  braid  (i) 
Grass  matting  (3),  straw  mats  and  matting  (2), 
coir  matting  (2) 

Bamboo  ware  (4)  String  &  rope  (2) 

Massage  (2)  Shoemaking  (2) 

Lacemaking  (2)  House  work  (4) 

Sewing  (3)  Envelopes  (i) 

Spinning  (1)  Netting  (2) 
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Brushmaking  (a) 
Hospital  Bible  women 
and  Evangelists  (5) 


Stereotyping  and 
braille  printing  (3) 
Dictaphone  and 
typing  (1). 


All  over  China  there  are  regular  schools  for 
fortune  telling.  Thousands  of  blind  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  profession,  from  which  they 
derive  good  incomes.  Several  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  have  taken  up  this  work,  and  a  few 
make  a  net  profit  of  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars  per  month,  Shanghai  currency.  There 
are  also  schools  for  musicians,  story  tellers, 
and  beggars;  all  must  make  a  living  some¬ 
how.  Others  are  engaged  as  manual  laborers. 
They  surely  “earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.” 

There  have  been  no  important  publications 
on  the  work  for  the  blind  in  China  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Each  institution  has,  how¬ 
ever,  issued  its  annual  reports  which  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting.  The  Ming  Sum  School 
in  Canton  issued  a  booklet  on  the  occasion 
of  its  Fiftieth  Jubilee  in  1938.  A  Directory  of 
the  Schools  for  the  Blind  was  issued  by  this 
Institution  in  1936. 1  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
at  one  of  the  Chinese  universities  in  1935-36 
on  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind  and 
had  intended  to  publish  these  in  book  form, 
but  the  manuscript  was  lost  during  the  hos¬ 
tilities.  I  have  published  ten  pamphlets  in 
Chinese  on  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  blind  and  have  distrib¬ 
uted  several  thousand  throughout  China.  A 
number  of  books  have  been  published  in 
Chinese  Braille  and  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and 
a  quarterly  magazine  were  published  but 
have  had  to  cease  owing  to  the  present  hos¬ 
tilities. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  in  preven¬ 
tion  work.  The  various  hospitals  and  clinics 
throughout  China  have  done  yeoman  work 
saving  hundreds  of  eyes.  The  matter  took 
concrete  form  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rufus  Mather.  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  noted  physicians 
and  others,  who  were  just  organizing  the 


work  when  they  had  to  disband  in  1937.  The 
number  blind  children  in  China  is  evi¬ 
dently  decidedly  on  the  decrease.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  vaccination,  the  introduction  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  work  done  by 
hospitals  and  clinics,  the  enforcement  of  eye 
clinic  work,  and  education  in  the  various 
schools  have  all  contributed  to  eliminate  igno¬ 
rance,  superstition,  and  prejudice  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

August  1937 — ^January  1941 

The  institutions  and  schools  for  the  blind 
have  suffered  very  severely  for  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years,  especially  those  in  the  war 
zone.  The  government  schools  in  the  cxrcupied 
areas  have  all  had  to  disband  or  have  followed 
the  Grand  Trek  westward.  The  foreign- 
owned  and  managed  schools  have  been 
through  very  trying  times.  The  first  one  was 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  in 
Shanghai.  With  the  sudden  veering  of  fight¬ 
ing  to  that  district,  it  was  necessary  to  evac¬ 
uate  everybody.  Students  and  staff  spent  three 
years  in  overcrowded,  though  safe,  quarters 
in  the  Settlement,  part  of  the  time  with  no 
funds  and  but  little  food,  comforts,  or  equip¬ 
ment.  The  school  buildings  were  in  the 
direct  line  of  fire,  and  thirty-five  shells  tore 
their  way  through  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the 
twelve  buildings.  The  premises  were  after¬ 
wards  occupied  by  troops,  and,  when  we  were 
able  to  return,  we  found  the  furniture  and 
equipment  badly  damaged  or  missing.  Now 
the  buildings  have  all  been  repaired,  through 
the  generosity  of  American  friends,  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  repaired,  all  have  moved  back, 
and  work  has  begun  once  more.  We  now 
have  a  blind  population  of  over  a  hundred, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  return 
to  our  normal  condition  and  standard  of 
work. 

Schools  in  Fukien  Province,  South  China, 
and  Peiping  seem  to  have  suffered  little  dam¬ 
age  but  have  fewer  pupils  and  uncertain  funds. 

The  Hankow  Boys’  School  had  to  be  dis- 
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banded  entirely  but  has  since  opened  with 
twenty-six  blind  boys,  across  the  River.  The 
Wuchang  Girls’  School  also  closed  but  has 
reopened  in  different  premises. 

The  Chungsha  Girls’  School  had  to  evac¬ 
uate,  one  building  was  destroyed,  and  others 
damaged,  and  equipment  was  lost.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  return  for  some  time. 

The  Ming  Sum  School  at  Canton  had  to 
evacuate,  and  the  girls  lived  in  small  boats  on 
the  river.  Buildings  and  equipment  were  not 
damaged,  and  work  is  now  being  carried  on 
as  usual. 

The  Girls’  School  in  Kunming,  Yunnan, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  bombs  last 
October.  In  a  letter  Miss  Anna  Muller  writes: 

It  was  di£Bcult  to  get  in.  The  neighbor’s  house 
had  fallen  onto  our  wall  and  broken  it,  the 
rafters  hanging  over.  The  sight  of  the  place 
nearly  broke  our  hearts,  for  there  were  three  big 
craters  on  our  compound.  One  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  had  completely  disappeared.  The  other 
rooms,  with  furniture,  bedding,  clothes,  and  all 
the  equipment  for  the  blind  was  mixed  up  with 
debris.  What  had  taken  eight  years  to  build  up 
was  a  total  wreck  within  a  few  minutes.  .  .  . 
Words  fail  to  describe  our  feelings.  No  place  for 
the  girls  to  study  or  work  in,  materials  all  gone, 
not  one  single  room  left,  part  of  the  buildings 
completely  gone,  even  the  dentistry  all  in  ruins. 
.  .  .  The  only  thing  we  could  be  glad  about  was 
that  none  of  the  Mission  Sisters  or  the  children 
were  hurt.  TTiis  was  the  first  time  that  no  one 
was  in  the  house.  .  .  .  The  girls  are  doing  knit¬ 
ting,  and  the  little  ones  are  studying,  but  the 
work  here  is  very  much  disturbed  by  alarms. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  word  from 


several  interior  schools,  but  those  I  have 
heard  from  and  t^ose  buildings  were  not 
damaged  are  carrying  on  as  best  they  can 
with  meager  funds  and  in  spite  of  untold 
difficulties.  This  is  all  a  very  sad  story,  and  1 
have  omitted  the  pathetic  details,  but  it  shows 
the  indomitable  will  and  the  Christian  love 
and  courage  of  the  superintendents  and 
workers.  They  are  surely  worthy  of  our 
highest  praise  and  commendation. 

The  immediate  future  is  certainly  very 
black  for  most  of  us;  but  we  feel  that  when 
these  hostilities  are  over,  the  work  for  the 
blind  will  go  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
the  million  blind  of  China  will  come  into 
their  rightful  heritage  and  will  become  re¬ 
spected  citizens  of  this  vast  country. 


Note  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  In¬ 
stitution  FOR  THE  Chinese  Blind,  Inc.,  May 
28,  1942:  Of  the  thirty-eight  schools  for  the 
blind  in  China  before  the  present  war  began 
in  1937,  there  are  only  sixteen  still  operating, 
twenty-two  having  had  to  close  their  doors 
for  lack  of  funds  before  help  was  requested 
from  America. 

Mr.  Fryer’s  estimate  of  one  million  blind  in 
China  may  be  as  much  as  a  million  short  of 
the  actual  number.  One  authority  who  has 
resided  in  Peiping  since  1908  thinks  two  mil¬ 
lion  blind  is  an  underestimate.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  estimate  that  there  are  two  to  nearly  four 
times  as  many  sightless  in  China  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  as  in  the  United  States. 
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A  BIT  OF  REQUIRED  READING  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN 


The  jollowing  is  an  address  which  was  de¬ 
livered  on  March  24  to  the  Lighthouse  Volun¬ 
teers  of  The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the 
Blind. — editor’s  note 

My  Friends  and  Fellows  in  a  Great  Cause: 
Mrs.  Mather  and  Mr.  Blackburn  having  hon¬ 
ored  me  by  asking  for  a  talk  on  some  subject 
of  mutual  interest,  I  have  put  in  writing  my 
views  on  personal  preparedness  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  field  of  service.  In  treating  of  the  blind  I 
shall  make  comparisons  between  them  and 
the  deaf. 

These  terms  “the  blind”  and  “the  deaf’  are 
used  here  for  convenience;  but  are  not  meant 
to  classify,  since  it  is  my  notion  that  there  are 
really  no  such  classes.  Most  people  believe 
there  are,  and  probably  some  you  do.  But 
do  we  who  see  or  hear  or  both  see  and  hear, 
therefore,  form  a  class.?  “No,”  you  say,  “but 
we  like  to  classify  minority  groups  as  de¬ 
partures  from  the  normal.”  Now,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  of  blind  people  and  of  deaf 
people  in  the  mass  at  all,  or  even  as  abnormal. 
To  do  so  is  not  right  and  not  fair.  It  is  hasty 
generalization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  differ 
widely  among  themselves  and  are  markedly 
individual — normal  and  subnormal,  bright 
and  stupid;  some  so  entertaining  as  to  make 
you  forget  that  they  are  handicapped;  or  some 


stolid  as  posts;  many  are  dependent,  some  in¬ 
dependent,  and  a  few  are  in  many  ways  our 
superiors.  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  altogether 
the  most  remarkable  person  I  ever  knew,  had 
been  totally  blind  from  childhood.  We  who 
have  conducted  schools  for  blind  children  or 
deaf  children,  though  we  have  had  thousands 
of  visitors,  are  yet  aware  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  seeing  never  come;  and  that  even  those 
who  do  come  learn  but  little  about  our  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  are  content  to  include  among 
the  defective  classes.  Truly  it  has  been  de¬ 
clared  that  blind  people  “need  not  be  a  class, 
and  that  where  they  form  one,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  affliction  but  because  of  their 
treatment.” 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  example, 
stands  the  celebrated  pioneer  institution  for 
the  deaf,  which  has  flourished  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  principal  tells  me,  however,  that  he 
cannot  discover  that  Hartford  people  arc 
better  informed  about  the  deaf  than  are  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Haven  where  there  is  no 
such  school.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the 
blind  in  your  city  of  New  York,  where  stands 
the  first  school  for  them  to  open  in  our  coun¬ 
try;  and  you  also  have  a  dozen  other  agen¬ 
cies  for  your  blind  citizens,  among  which  The 
New  York  Association  is  a  large  figure  and 
an  unique  one. 
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Let  me  repeat  here  a  dialog  which  ac¬ 
tually  took  place  at  my  school  between  a 
teacher  of  a  deaf-blind  boy  and  a  visitor  who 
had  just  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  his 
acquirements.  “Is  he  blind?”  “Yes.”  “Can’t 
see?”  “No.”  “Is  he  deaf?”  “Yes.”  “Can’t 
hear?”  “No.”  “Oh,  and  are  you  p>erhaps 
similarly  aflSiaed?” 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  blind  people  do 
not  hear.  A  casual  visitor  to  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  remarked:  “I  suppose,  if  a  child  has  never 
seen,  he  cannot  learn  to  talk.”  This  was  said 
in  spite  oi  the  fact  that  she  had  just  been 
listening  to  the  singing  of  a  difficult  anthem 
by  the  school’s  choir. 

Blind  people  are  often  exasperated  by  such 
foolish  and  thoughtless  questions  as,  “£)o  you 
have  any  trouble  in  Ending  your  mouth  when 
you  eat?”  “How  do  you  know  when  you  are 
hungry?”  Sometimes  our  boys  or  girls  with  a 
sense  of  humor  amuse  themselves  by  their 
answers  to  such  questions.  Somebody  had 
asked  a  bUnd  boy :  “How  do  you  know  when 
you  are  asleep?”  “The  watchman  goes  around 
with  a  lantern  and  tells  us,”  was  his  ready 
reply. 

Of  course  it  is  wrong  to  deceive  the  cred¬ 
ulous  public  so; — harmful  to  the  blind  them¬ 
selves,  who  above  everything  else  want  as 
well  as  need  to  be  understood.  Color,  for  in¬ 
stance,  being  from  its  nature  a  visual  reaction 
cannot  be  perceived  by  touch;  nevertheless, 
one  sympathetic  visitor  will  always  believe 
our  pupils  can  tell  colors  by  smell — ^“For 
didn’t  a  blind  girl  tell  me  she  separated  her 
white  beads  from  her  blue  by  smelling  them. 
She  showed  me  that  she  did  so  and  was  right 
every  time.”  The  good  lady  had  failed  to 
notice  that  all  the  white  beads  were  large  and 
all  the  blue  ones  small.  A  clever  blind  man  is 
said  to  have  made  money  through  betting 
that  he  could  distinguish  paper  bills  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations.  This  is  how  he  accom¬ 
plished  it:  his  stand  being  in  a  barber’s  shop 
directly  opposite  the  mirror,  he  would  turn 
the  bill  over  and  over,  feeling  it  on  the  coun¬ 


ter  and  waving  it  in  the  air,  until  he  heard 
the  barber  tap  with  his  comb  or  strop  his 
razor  in  telltale  strokes  (rf  one,  two,  or  five. 
Blind  people  distinguish  their  money  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  such  as  by  carrying  each  denomi¬ 
nation  in  a  particular  pocket  or  by  folding 
each  kind  in  a  characteristic  manner  . 

A  young  man  who  had  been  born  blind 
used  to  insist  that  he  could  picture  to  him¬ 
self  given  colors.  Perhaps  he  could.  He 
couldn’t  prove  it  to  my  satisfaction,  nor  could 
I  disprove  it  to  his.  Color  cannot  be  described 
in  words.  It  has  to  be  experienced.  Blind  peo¬ 
ple  whose  visual  centers  have  been  sufficiently 
developed  when  they  could  see,  often  sec 
again  in  dreams.  One  such,  many  years  blind, 
who  wrote  and  received  numerous  letters, 
told  me  that  while  he  still  dreamed  of  seeing 
the  letters  handed  to  him,  he  never  dreamed 
of  reading  them  but  always  of  handing  them 
to  another  to  read  aloud.  This  man  enjoyed 
mountain  climbing  for  the  view;  he  really 
did; — ^possibly  becoming  more  thrilled  than 
his  guide  who  described  the  view  to  him. 
Cannot  the  imagination  transcend  the  ac¬ 
tual?  I  used  to  take  this  man  up  into  a  cupola 
and  point  out  the  incoming  ships,  and  he 
could  see  them  with  the  mind’s  eye  whether 
he  were  facing  the  window  or  the  wall;  that 
is,  so  long  as  he  believed  it  was  the  window! 

There  is  ample  reason,  then,  for  not  hous¬ 
ing  blind  people  in  windowless  buildings.  But 
why  does  a  present-day  ideal  surround  blind 
youth  with  buildings  and  grounds  beautiful 
to  the  eye?  Because  the  blind  are  sensitive  to 
environment  of  every  sort  and  become  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  it.  They  are  indirectly 
affected  too  through  their  many  teachers  who 
cannot  so  well  keep  cheerful  and  optimistic 
amid  dark  or  ugly  surroundings. 

Not  all  the  pupils  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
are  wholly  without  sight;  in  fact,  most  of 
them  sec,  more  or  less.  This  fact  is  evident 
enough.  But  the  casual  visitor  who  asks 
simple  questions  about  them  in  their  hearing 
will  naturally  fail  to  understand,  for  example. 
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that  in  their  gymnastic  exhibitions  the  syste¬ 
matic  scattering  of  those  having  most  sight 
among  those  having  least  or  none  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  almost  perfect  marching  evo¬ 
lutions  witnessed. 

The  possession  of  a  Uttle  sight  is  naturally 
of  the  greatest  help  in  getting  about,  but  it 
sometimes  becomes  a  hindrance  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  mental  concentration.  To  illustrate:  the 
totally  blind  are  commonly  our  best  students, 
our  scatterbrains  being  found  more  often 
among  the  partially  seeing.  The  latter  are  apt 
to  divide  their  attention  between  seeing  and 
feeling.  But  it  is  not  true  that  individual  blind 
pupils  are  stronger  in  concentration  merely 
because  they  have  fewer  distractions.  Even 
those  totally  without  sight  tend  to  keep  their 
cars  open;  for  hearing  is  their  best  means  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on.  They  recognize 
an  acquaintance  by  his  voice,  his  manner  of 
coughing,  his  footfall,  or  by  any  audible  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his;  and  they  Hsten  continually 
for  all  these  indications  and  helps.  They  guide 
themselves  about  largely  by  listening  to  the 
resonance  of  their  own  footfall,  or  to  that 
which  comes  back  from  snapping  a  finger. 
Some  either  by  nature  are,  or  by  training  be¬ 
come,  expert  in  getting  about  alone,  even  in 
a  city.  These  commonly  carry  a  light  cane, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of 
the  hand  to  the  ground.  And  yet  individuals 
vary  tremendously  even  in  this  ability.  Ob¬ 
viously,  courage  has  much  to  do  with  it.  But 
most  of  them  cannot  “navigate,”  as  they  say, 
the  subways  and  the  crowded  stations.  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  rapid  transit  as  well  as  the 
quiet  automobile  add  to  their  handicap,  these 
general  conveniences  still  further  circum¬ 
scribing  and  curtailing  their  movements.  Of 
course  when  riding  in  a  smoothly  running 
train,  no  one  can  perceive  whether  he  is  riding 
forward  or  backward  so  long  as  he  keeps  his 
eyes  closed.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  it  and  learn. 

A  deaf  man,  who  almost  wholly  depends 
upon  sight  and  whose  defect  betrays  him  less 
than  his  blindness  does  a  blind  man,  is  more 


subject  to  accident.  We  seldom  read  of  a  blind 
man’s  being  run  over. 

Again,  as  to  concentration: — just  as  a  non- 
seeing  person  should  be  able  to  keep  his  re¬ 
maining  senses  on  the  alert  and  so  acquire  un¬ 
usual  sense  discrimination,  so  his  promise  or 
prospects  in  life  arc  increased  in  proportion  as 
he  can  limit  his  attention  to  the  thing  in  mind 
or  in  hand.  Of  the  blind  who  lack  the  faculty 
of  concentration,  but  Uttle  of  real  achievement 
is  to  be  expected.  We,  therefore,  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  it  in  the  child  and  to  foster  and  develop 
it  as  he  grows  older.  The  boy  who  is  weak 
in  this  respect  may  do  fairly  well  in  a  special 
school,  where  the  wind  is  somewhat  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb;  but  send  such  a  weakling 
to  a  public  school,  and  he  is  soon  lost.  If  you 
hear  of  a  blind  student’s  getting  on  famously 
at  school  or  college — and  very  many  have  done 
it — be  sure  he  both  can  and  does  concentrate 
to  far  better  effect  than  most  of  his  seeing 
schoolmates;  that  he  has  entered  more  tho¬ 
roughly  prepared  and  with  memory  better 
developed  than  they;  and  that  he  can  com¬ 
mand  the  time  of  someone  to  read  his  lessons 
to  him.  When,  therefore,  any  one  of  you 
meets  an  instance  of  high  standing  at  college, 
I  want  you  to  accept  the  fact  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  neither  call  it  wonderful  nor  per¬ 
mit  anyone  else  to  call  it  so.  The  presence  of 
such  a  fellow  student,  if  rightly  understood 
and  held  before  his  classmates,  should  be 
allowed  its  proper  influence.  It  can  show  the 
boys  and  the  girls  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
sight  both  how  little  they  need  be  conceited 
at  their  own  achievements  and  how  much 
more  they  might  accomplish  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  do  their  best;  that  is,  play  less  and 
work  more.  Since  nobody  develops  himself 
to  the  utmost,  so,  whenever  a  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  individual  excels  us,  it  is  not  so  much 
because  of  his  strength  as  of  our  weakness. 

Our  remedies  oft  within  ourselves  do  lie. 

Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven. 

The  point  I  wish  to  enforce  here  is  this: 
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blindness  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to 
any  reasonable  accomplishment.  It  is  the  spirit 
which  fulfills.  We  should  realize  that  many 
of  the  world’s  greatest  achievements  have 
been  due  to  invalidism  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  whose  possessors  refused  to  permit  it  to 
remain  a  disability  but  transformed  it  into  an 
asset.  They  forced  it  to  be  a  steppingstone  by 
which  they  mounted  to  higher  things.  The 
man  Theodewe  Roosevelt,  who  had  been  an 
asthmatic  child,  is  an  instance.  There  is 
scarcely  an  occupation  or  profession,  save  that 
like  drawing  and  painting,  which  some  blind 
man  or  woman  has  not  adorned.  The  blind 
musician,  teacher,  clergyman,  even  lawyer, 
you  can  perhaps  understand  and  accept;  but 
how  about  the  blind  physician?  I  was  myself 
cured  of  chronic  lameness  by  a  masseur  who 
could  not  see  me.  There  recently  died  in 
Chicago  one  Dr.  Babcock,  a  physician  of  skill 
and  eminence,  blind  from  boyhood,  who  com¬ 
manded  large  fees  in  consultation.  His  spe¬ 
cialty  was  heart  and  lungs,  organs  whose 
functioning  requires  no  eyes  to  see,  but  only 
the  thoroughly  trained  brain  and  the  erudite 
touch,  hearing  and  smelling  to  diagnose  their 
condition. 

Doubtless  the  vocational  field  of  .  people 
who  cannot  see  is  properly  where  brain  rather 
than  body  acts.  Handwork  without  the  quick¬ 
ening  guidance  of  sight  is  retarded  from  a 
third  to  a  half,  or  even  more.  Then  why  do 
so  many  blind  people  follow  it?  Because  so 
many  are  not  fitted  either  by  endowment  or 
education,  or  both,  or  are  too  old  or  invalided 
when  losing  their  sight,  to  compete  in  brain 
work;  particularly,  also,  because  there  is  a 
public  reluctance,  even  prejudice,  to  hiring 
blind  persons.  A  competitive  condition  bears 
especially  hard  upon  the  handicapped.  So¬ 
ciety  has  not  been  neighbor  to  the  blind  in  the 
best  and  the  most  helpful  sense.  The  much- 
broken  man  being  at  our  mercy  has  too  often 
been  doomed  to  suffer  accordingly.  If  then, 
one  of  these  your  brothers  or  sisters  asks  for 
work,  and  you  need  a  worker,  do  not  deny 


him  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  defect.  He 
may  repay  your  trust  many  fold.  Once  a  man 
named  Michael  Dowling  suddenly  found 
himself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  poor  boy, 
without  legs  or  more  digits  than  one  finger 
and  a  thumb,  and  “on  the  town.”  He  begged 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  make  good  and  by 
his  own  wish  was  sent  to  college,  where  he 
accomplished  more  in  a  single  year  than  most 
boys  do  in  four  years;  after  which  he  taught 
school,  painted  fences,  became  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  and  before  he  died,  a  bank 
president,  supporting  a  wife  and  family  and 
driving  his  own  automobile.  You  could  not 
keep  such  a  soul  on  the  town.  He  declared 
himself  no  cripple  and  proved  it.  It  is  not 
what  is  lost  but  what  is  left  and  the  use  of  it 
that  counts. 

So  far,  I  have  sought  to  clarify  somewhat 
the  general  subject  before  us  by  pointing  out 
that  people’s  conceptions  of  the  blind,  and  I 
believe  of  the  deaf  also,  are  fundamentally 
wrong;  that  they  are  snap  judgments,  based 
more  upon  sentiment  and  emotion  than  on 
reality  and  justice,  and  that  they  need  chang¬ 
ing. 

Continuing  my  general  introduction,  let 
me  say  that  everybody  can  easily  enough 
realize  deafness  and  blindness  to  be  condi¬ 
tions  which  shut  in.  Most  people,  if  they  had 
to  choose,  would  doubtless  prefer  to  be  deaf 
rather  than  blind.  But  here  also  conditions 
alter  cases.  Economically  considered,  it  is 
better  to  be  deaf;  socially,  to  be  blind. 
Whether  the  blind  as  a  group  or  the  deaf  arc 
the  happier,  I  do  not  know.  When  apart,  each 
pities  the  other’s  condition,  preferring  his 
own.  The  blind  certainly  appear  to  be  the 
happier;  for  when  we  talk  with  them,  they 
are  at  their  best,  while  when  we  converse 
with  the  deaf,  they  are  at  their  worst,  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  and  of  being  un¬ 
derstood  always  obtruding  itself. 

Because  of  this  difficulty  in  language,  it 
both  takes  longer  to  get  the  deaf  child  started 
at  school  and  to  advance  him  from  subject  to 
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subject.  His  instruction  is  fundamentally  one 
language  and  seldom  ceases  to  be  such. 
The  deaf  should  excel  the  blind  wherever 
there  is  bodily  movement,  in  all  handwork 
and,  therefore,  in  the  manual  occupations  and 
trades.  Thus,  economically  considered,  their 
education  is  mtHe  successful  than  that  of  the 
blind,  more  of  the  former  being  able  to  make 
an  independent  living.  Eyesight  is  the  queen 
of  the  senses  and  the  most  useful  in  this  work¬ 
aday  world.  Nobody  becomes  deaf,  that  is  one 
of  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking  (commonly 
called  the  deaf  and  dumb),  after  the  period 
erf  school  age;  whereas  most  of  the  blind  saw 
and  went  to  school  during  this  period  of  life 
and  lost  the  power  of  seeing  when  grown 
men  and  women.  Deaf-and-dumbness  is, 
therefore,  essentially  a  trouble  of  youth,  and 
blindness  one  of  adulth(X}d.  Or,  as  a  census 
writer  nicely  puts  it,  “Blindness  is  a  condition 
incident  to  old  age.” 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  the  adult, 
I  wish  to  explain  that  the  European  treatment 
of  the  blind  has  been  more  pessimistic  than 
ours;  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  blind  chil¬ 
dren  should  leave  school  and  begin  train¬ 
ing  for  some  handicraft  pursuit,  whereas  here 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  continue  study¬ 
ing  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  any  other 
reasonable  occupation.  Our  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
asserted  that  the  handicapped  child  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  liability  but  rather  as  a 
potential  asset.  This  government  spends 
enormous  sums  on  his  education,  training 
and  general  welfare — no  other  country  so 
much.  Yet,  until  latterly,  we  have  followed 
the  ancient  custom  of  tolerating  the  mutilated 
beggar  and  blind  street  musician.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  a  traveler  in  Italy  was  told  of  the 
accidental  blinding  of  a  laborer’s  son.  The 
teller  of  the  story  remarked;  “Isn’t  his  family 
fortunate?  He  can  now  beg  and  support 
them  all.”  The  church  porches  throughout 
that  country  used  to  be  full  of  these  poor 
creatures.  Even  as  late  as  1900,  in  Philadel¬ 


phia,  U.SA.,  we  always  saw  blind  couples 
with  their  babies  soliciting  alms  on  the  streets 
at  Christmas  time.  They  reaped  a  rich  har¬ 
vest.  The  local  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  was  comparatively  empty  at  that  season, 
for  the  men  could  “do  so  much  better”  “street 
working,”  as  they  called  it,  than  in  the  shop. 
No  condition  continues  so  appealing  as 
blindness. 

Today,  “Take  life  strivingly”  should  be  the 
maxim  to  hold  before  our  young  handicapped 
charges.  The  world-pioneer  school  for  such  in 
Paris  has  employed  solely  select,  sturdy,  blind 
teachers  as  models,  or  exemplars,  to  their  pu¬ 
pils.  This  is  partly  because  what  you  know  is 
fundamentally  of  less  consequence  than  what 
you  are.  Is  not  making  the  most  of  oneself  the 
true  end  of  education?  On  the  principle  that 
no  one  with  sight  can  comprehend  all  that  it 
means  to  be  without  it,  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Blind  Association  of  London  had  no  see¬ 
ing  members.  Now  I,  whose  long  life  has  lain 
amidst  blindness,  do  not  really  know  what  the 
condition  involves  except  that  what  tragedy 
there  is  in  it  lies  mainly  in  its  consequences. 
While  I  have  doubtless  often  tempered  the 
wind  to  my  shorn  lambs  at  school,  I  should 
have  known  better;  for  initiation  to  my  career 
was  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  whose  head, 
the  before-mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  gov¬ 
erned  according  to  the  doctrine  that  since  no¬ 
body  really  possesses  that  which  is  given  to 
him,  therefore  even  blind  pupils  must  be 
made  to  earn  everything  that  is  to  become 
theirs.  He  permitted  no  unnecessary  com¬ 
promises,  no  condonings.  His  rule,  “It’s 
dogged  that  does  it,”  was  effective  because 
justly  Spartan,  and  his  results  were  outstand¬ 
ing  because  based  on  perfectionism.  His  piano 
tuners,  church  organists,  and  typists,  carrying 
as  they  did  the  R.N.C.  certificate,  had  to  be 
superior  to  seeing  competitors  or  lose  out  in 
the  struggle  for  employment. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  chief 
problem,  employment,  does  not  lie  with  those 
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adults  who  have  grown  up  without  eyesight. 
During  the  years  these  have  become  adjusted 
to  their  condition.  A  publishing  firm  once 
sent  me  for  criticism  the  proof  of  a  chapter  on 
civics  whose  author  had  included  the  blind 
under  “The  Unfortunates.”  When  I  had  read 
the  chapter  to  my  pupils  they  said:  “What¬ 
ever  the  deaf  may  be,  we  are  not  unfortunate. 
Please  tell  the  publishers  so  and  that  we 
much  prefer  to  be  placed  among  “The  Handi¬ 
capped.”  Can’t  you  invite  the  author  to  pay 
us  a  visit?  We  boys  will  challenge  him  to  a 
swimming  race  in  our  pool  or  to  beat  us  in 
our  field  sports.”  And  the  girls  wanted  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  one  of  their  dances. 

It  is  interesting  to  browse  in  our  blindiana 
library  and  to  read  one  or  more  of  its  five 
hundred  novels  which  contain  a  blind  charac¬ 
ter,  scarcely  any  one  of  whom  is  true  to  life. 
The  authors  have  drawn  mostly  on  their 
imagination.  Let  me  repeat:  we  who  see  do 
not  know  what  it  means  to  be  blind.  If  Mil- 
ton  had  never  seen  he  would  scarcely  have 
written: 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day! 

I  insist  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  young 
people  are  markedly  individual,  differing 
among  themselves  as  others  do,  and  that  they 
keep  pretty  normal,  capable  of  doing  many 
more  things  than  is  generally  believed  pos¬ 
sible.  We  who  train  them,  do  so  according  to 
their  individual  aptitudes,  and  these  are  many 
and  varied.  In  truth  we  train  them  according 
to  William  James’  dictum:  “Men  commonly 
use  only  a  part  of  the  powers  which  they  ac¬ 
tually  possess  and  which  they  might  use 
under  appropriate  conditions.”  Censuses  list 
an  astonishing  variety  of  occupations  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  American  blind.  The  teacher’s 
attitude  towards  our  young  people  has  been 
and  should  be  optimistic;  for  “They  can  who 
think  they  can.” 

This  saying  applies  even  to  many  who  lose 


sight  in  adult  life.  To  be  sure,  adjustment 
then  is  difficult  and  frequently  never  attained. 
These  latter,  if  unrelieved  in  some  way,  be¬ 
come  mental  and  physical  invalids.  Their 
most  helpful  friends  and  rescuers  are  our  peri¬ 
patetic  home  teachers  who  are  themselves 
blind  and  can  individually  say:  “Come,  fol¬ 
low  me.  Try,  anyway,  for  what  I  have  done 
you  may  be  able  to  do!”  One  such  home 
teacher  relates  that  she,  on  first  visiting  a 
given  colored  Mammy,  newly  blinded,  almost 
despaired  of  getting  her  to  attempt  some  little 
task,  for  she  kept  saying:  “No,  I  can’t  do  that; 
I’m  blind.”  But  when  the  teacher  admitted 
that  she  too  was  without  sight,  her  pupil 
surrendered  and  became  a  willing  worker. 

One  of  the  common  consequences  of  loss 
of  sight  is  lack  of  occupation — not  enough  to 
do  to  keep  sweet.  The  active  wife  or  daughter 
of  the  housebound  afflicted  man  often  has 
said  to  him  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart:  “Now,  father  you  just  sit  and  listen  to 
the  radio.  I’ll  do  anything  you  want.”  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  cruel.  The  man,  now  fully 
shut  in,  will  presently  die  of  self-pity  and 
ennui,  much  as  many  a  business  man  has 
done  within  a  year  of  age-retirement  from  the 
activities  that  make  life  worth  living. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  home  mission¬ 
aries,  whether  volunteer  or  not,  must  never 
patronize.  A  couple  of  college  girls  once  asked 
for  the  opportunity  to  help  my  left-over  girl 
pupils  during  the  holidays.  They  asked  to  live 
with  them  and  be  big  sisters  of  light  and 
learning.  Well,  having  met  these  sophomores 
at  the  station  and  commended  them  for  their 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  I  warned  them  that 
our  girls  are  especially  keen  as  well  as  sensi¬ 
tive  and  on  detecting  the  slightest  missionary 
attitude,  would  shut  up  like  clams.  So  the  only 
safe  way  for  these  visitors  to  follow  was  to  alter 
their  purpose  entirely — to  spend  the  week  not 
giving  but  getting;  that  only  thus  would  they 
go  away  rewarded.  Following  our  last  war, 
Bryn  Mawr  students.  Junior  Leaguers,  and 
Jewish  Guild  women  in  and  about  Phila- 
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dclphia  have  done  much  required  reading  to 
advanced  students  of  the  local  school  for  the 
blind,  going  to  them  regularly  and  syste¬ 
matically  as  demanded  by  their  own  courses 
in  social  service;  and,  I  assure  you,  the  benefit 
has  been  mutual,  the  hundreds  of  listeners 
proving  to  themselves  how  much  cars  may 
substitute  for  eyes,  and  the  many  readers 
learning  how  to  apply  their  zeal  without  com- 
pbccncy  or  intent  of  charity. 

My  friends,  I  am  told  that  this  Lighthouse 
is  now  giving  a  course  for  its  volimteer 
workers.  Splendid!  Also,  that  many  of  my 
audience  are  joining  this  group  or  propose  to 
do  so.  I  trust  this  is  true;  for,  believing  in 
volunteerism,  I  wish  to  help  steer.  Let  me 
then  address  this  group  directly  and  in  the 
second  person:  You  have  a  great  and  good 
mission.  I  began  as  volunteer  of  a  sort  and 
having  to  learn  my  responsibilities  through 
hit-or-miss  ways,  was  a  long  time  about  it.  My 
heart  had  been  captured,  but  not  my  head. 
Had  it  been  the  other  way  about,  I  might 
have  quitted  this  field  for  one  apparently 
more  business-like  and  repaying.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  G.  Stanley  Hall  used  to  tell  us  that 
feeling  is  greater  than  knowing.  This  com¬ 
forted  me.  But  he  had  also  insisted  that  feel¬ 
ings  must  be  guided,  oftentimes  curbed.  He 
meant  that  even  dropping  a  penny  in  the 
blind  man’s  cup  is  misapplied  emotionalism 
and  should  not  be  yielded  to,  except  in  lands 
where  public  relief  is  unprovided.  So  when 
a  few  years  ago  my  trustees  in  Boston  pro¬ 
posed  to  hand  me  one  thousand  dollars  to  be 
given  out  in  small  sums  to  our  alumnae  as 
needed,  I  declared  the  better  plan  to  be  to 
give  the  whole  appropriation  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion  of  blind  women,  since  they,  and  they 
only,  would  distribute  it  unemotionally.  In 
gratitude  to  me,  they  called  it  the  Allen  Fund. 
Evidently  they  agreed  with  me  that  here 
blindness  is  an  asset  where  sight  would  be  a 
liability.  Similarly  our  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Adult  Blind  selected  a  member 
without  sight  to  be  chairman  of  its  Loan  and 


Aid  Qjmmittce.  So  too  our  State  Commission 
prefers  to  send  only  blind  investigators  to  visit 
their  fellows  who  arc  applicants  for  relief  and 
to  make  reports  on  the  sums  actually  needed. 

One  of  these  agents  has  had  fcH*  chauifeuse 
a  volunteer.  I  have  instanced  reading  aloud  as 
an  humanitarian  outlet  for  you.  Transcribing 
into  braille  is  another,  where  the  mere  phys¬ 
ical  labor  of  punching  a  lot  of  dots  in  stiff 
paper  helps  the  better  to  appreciate  one  of  the 
consequences  of  being  blind.  The  Red  Cross 
and  other  agencies  do  much  of  this  voluntary 
transcribing — it  is  still  needed  by  individ¬ 
uals  and  always  may  be.  Invalids  and  other 
shut-in  missionaries  sometimes  busy  them¬ 
selves  in  brailling  good-cheer  missives  to  be 
sent  out  at  Christmas  time  to  finger  readers. 
This  is  excellent;  but  the  message  you  carry 
is  mightier  than  the  message  you  send.  If  you 
have  an  errand  to  do  by  automobile,  take 
some  housebound  individual  along,  explain¬ 
ing  that  you  like  company.  Anyway  banish 
any  reference  to  blindness;  your  companion 
knows  too  much  about  that  already.  While 
our  people  love  taking  the  fresh  air  by  car, 
not  a  few  tell  me  they  would  appreciate  more 
being  taken  to  walk.  They  really  need  the 
exercise;  moreover,  walking  counteracts  any 
tendency  to  depression.  If  you  can  truthfully 
say  that  you  too  like  walking  and  that  com¬ 
radeship  helps,  so  much  the  better.  If  this  is 
not  the  truth,  say  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
for  any  blind  person  will  recognize  in  your 
voice  any  lie  however  white.  Visiting  by 
telephone  sometimes  serves,  but  a  personal 
visit  is  much  better.  The  aroma  of  personality 
lasts,  especially  if  your  conversation  has  been 
cheerful.  A  lively  account  of  your  own  recent 
doings  generally  makes  for  interest.  Your  con¬ 
stant  aim  should  be  to  get  your  semi-inva¬ 
lided  friend  out  of  herself. 

Can  you  knit  or  crochet.?  If  not,  let  her 
teach  you.  She  will  feel  flattered.  If  your  call 
is  expected,  telephone  rather  than  disappoint, 
and  do  you  yourself  feel  sincerely  disap¬ 
pointed.  Your  regret  will  be  recognizable  in 
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proportion  as  you  really  enjoy  and  profit  by 
your  neighborly  acts.  It  is  the  rare  house¬ 
bound  individual  who  cannot  contribute 
something  to  your  information  or  pleasure. 

In  case  you  belong  to  some  social  service 
association,  do  not  just  contribute  money; 
be  personally  active  and  participatory — never 
“letting  George  do  it”  for  you.  Much  of  the 
wine  of  life  reaches  the  underprivileged 
through  eating;  hence  our  weekly  or  monthly 
reading  circles  usually  end  in  some  form  of 
banquet.  In  England  this  is  the  sustaining 
afternoon  tea.  I  once  shared  over  there  such 
a  tea  which  was  followed  by  the  simple  game 
of  “musical  chairs,”  or  “going  to  Jerusalem,” 
modified  by  everybody’s  remaining  seated  in 
a  circle  and  passing  a  small  pillow  around 
until  but  one  person  was  left  in  to  win  the 
prize.  Once  I  was  blindfolded  to  compete 
with  a  blind  man,  first,  in  driving  nails  into 
a  board;  second,  in  peeling  an  apple  from 
stem  to  stern.  The  fact  that  this  man  beat  me 
did  not  detract  from  his  satisfaction. 

My  friends:  I  have  spent  nearly  sixty  years 
of  my  life  among  pec^le  who  do  not  see;  and 
the  period  has  been  for  me  one  continued 
happiness.  “Happy  are  those  men  whose 
pleasures  sort  with  their  vocation.”  I  settled 


down  in  this  field  because  it  suited  me  to 
meet  ever  new  instances  (rf  unexpected 
strength,  courage,  and  resourcefulness.  Fail¬ 
ures  due  to  poverty  of  will  arrived,  as  they 
may  under  any  conditions  and  in  all  walks  of 
life.  But  the  successes  of  the  valiant  spirits 
have  predominated.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
the  existence  of  evil  subserves  the  general 
good;  and  that  the  well  benefit  from  contaa 
with  the  infirm.  Certainly  the  reaction  of  in¬ 
validism  upon  the  strong  makes  for  optimism. 
We  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  divide 
the  blind,  whether  young  or  old,  into  the 
cans  and  the  can’ts;  but  always  to  harbor  the 
conviction  that  they  are  individually  what 
they  are,  according  to  the  way  and  extent 
they  develop  their  inherited  capacities  in  the 
can-do  environment  which  we,  their  fellow 
citizens,  should  provide;  in  other  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  treatment.  The  volunteer  has 
a  large  place  in  this  treatment — that  of 
heartener,  encourager,  and  happiness-bringer 
which,  translated  and  transfigured,  is  being 
neighbor  to  them. 

Even  so,  the  measure  of  your  service  will  be 
largely  what  you  yourselves  get  from  it  by 
way  of  what  genuineness  you  give  to  it. 

My  blessings  on  you! 
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GABRIEL  FARRELL.  LL.D. 


The  Harvard  Class  has  come  of  age.  It  is 
now  completing  its  twenty-first  year.  During 
these  years  it  has  truly  matured  from  the 
small  experimental  group  of  extension  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  point  where  the  members  of  the 
present  class  arc  taking  regular  courses  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University.  Taking  courses  at  Harvard  as 
part  of  the  special  training  was  introduced 
this  year  and  is  proving  to  be  a  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  for  members  of  the  class.  Fourteen 
young  people,  ten  women  and  four  men,  arc 
members  of  this  year’s  class.  They  come  from 
two  foreign  countries  and  eight  different 
states  and  represent  thirteen  colleges.  The 
present  class  brings  to  over  three  hundred  the 
total  number  of  those  receiving  training  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenty-one  years,  though  no  new  ter¬ 
ritory  is  added  to  the  thirty-five  states  and 
eighteen  foreign  countries  from  which  stu¬ 
dents  have  come  during  this  time. 

Under  the  arrangement  announced  about  a 
year  ago  the  members  of  the  present  class 
have  taken  three  main  courses.  The  first 
course  is  the  well-known,  so-called  Harvard 
Course,  consisting  of  lectures,  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  and  by  many  specialists  in 
the  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  This 
course  called  for  three  periods  a  week  with  a 
large  amount  of  supplementary  reading.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  during  the  first  half- 
year  was  taken  up  by  visits  to  institutions  of 
special  interest  and  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  teaching  under  the  direction 
of  the  various  teachers  at  Perkins.  This  form 
of  training  was  of  a  practical  nature  and 


offered  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles 
learned  in  the  lecture  course.  This  course 
continued  throughout  the  second  half-year 
with  provision  for  more  practice  teaching  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

During  the  second  half-year,  under  the  new 
plan,  members  of  the  class  were  permitted  to 
elect  a  course  offered  by  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  at  Harvard  and  to  attend  classes 
with  other  students  in  the  Cambridge  lecture 
halls.  While  practically  all  members  of  the 
class  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  one 
member,  who  was  especially  interested  in 
music,  elected  to  have  his  instruaion  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  ol  Music,  where 
he  took  a  course  in  composition  with  Warren 
Story  Smith  of  that  faculty.  Another  member 
of  the  class  took  special  courses  in  the  Sim¬ 
mons  College  School  of  Social  Work. 

Most  members  of  the  class,  however,  elected 
a  course  in  educational  psychology  and  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  given  by  Professor  O.  Hobart 
Mowrer.  In  this  course  principal  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  basic  mechanisms  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  learning  with  special  reference  to  the 
concept  of  adjustment.  Following  an  ex¬ 
tended  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  simple 
habit  formation,  elementary  forms  of  conflict 
behavior  and  social  interaction  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Relevant  pedagogical  and  therapeutic 
implications  are  pointed  out  as  the  course 
proceeds.  One  member  of  the  class,  who  is 
prepared  for  more  advanced  work,  has  under¬ 
taken  a  special  study  in  educational  research 
under  Professor  Mowrer.  Members  of  the 
class  have  found  the  opportunity  of  attending 
lectures  in  Cambridge  a  valuable  experience. 
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not  only  because  of  the  privilege  (rf  the  in¬ 
struction  gained  under  Harvard  professors, 
but  also  because  of  the  contacts  with  the 
University,  which  have  proved  interesting 
and  worth  while. 

Attendance  on  lectures  at  Harvard  has  not, 
however,  in  any  way  detracted  from  the 
many  forms  of  experience  gained  through 
residence  at  Perkins.  All  members  of  the 
class  live  at  the  school  and  take  part  in  the 
many  school  and  cottage  activities.  The  cot¬ 
tage  system,  in  effea  at  Perkins,  gives  staff 
members  opportunity  for  direa  contact  with 
the  pupils.  This  is  of  great  value  to  both  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  involved.  Student 
teachers  find  this  an  experience  which  helps 
prepare  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  more  practical  and  direct  way.  In¬ 
deed,  many  feel  that  this  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  family  life  of  Perkins  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Harvard-Perkins  Course. 

A  further  change  in  the  course  this  year 
involved  the  persons  giving  instruction.  Dr. 
Allen  has  continued  to  give  his  well-known 
and  valuable  lectures,  and  he  has  done  this 
with  his  characteristic  vigor  even  though  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Years, 
however,  have  not  detracted  in  any  way  from 
his  corfVictions  and  his  ability  to  share  with 
young  people  the  long  experience  that  he  has 
had  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  class  this  year  has  not  come  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Genevieve  M.  Haven  who 
for  several  years  has  been  Dr.  Allen’s  able 
and  efficient  assistant.  She,  as  many  readers 
will  recall,  succeeded  Miss  Jessica  L.  Lang¬ 
worthy  who  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
Special  Methods  Course,  founded  in  1925, 
conducted  that  work  and  assisted  Dr.  Allen. 

Planning  the  general  work  of  the  course 
this  year,  carrying  on  conferences  and  giving 
a  number  of  lectures,  has  been  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  for  over  twenty  years  Consultant  in 
Psychology  at  Perkins  and  Overbrook,  as  well 
as  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Two  years  ago  Dr.  Hayes  retired  as  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  came 
into  residence  at  Perkins.  During  this  year  he 
has  been  in  general  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Harvard  Class,  taking  over  the  duties  of  Miss 
Haven  and  adding  a  number  of  new  features 
to  the  course.  Dr.  Hayes’  long  experience  in 
psychology  has  caused  him  to  put  a  good  deal 
of  stress  upon  that  phase  of  preparation,  and 
the  members  of  this  class  have,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  work,  carried  on  outside  study 
of  psychology  under  his  leadership.  They 
have  also  been  introduced  to  many  forms  of 
psychological  testing  and  have  themselves 
been  tested  from  time  to  time  on  their  own 
progress. 

In  the  training  offered  the  class  this  year, 
as  in  the  past,  practically  every  member  of 
the  Perkins  staff  has  made  a  contribution. 
The  present  Director  has  given  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  lectures  than  in  the  past  and  has  led  a 
number  of  conferences.  Under  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  practice  teaching  plan  of  the  present 
year,  practically  all  teachers  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  meet  the  class.  They  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  principles  of  teaching  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  content  of  their  various  courses,  as 
well  as  the  special  methods  that  are  involved 
in  the  instruction  of  blind  youth.  In  addition, 
several  persons  from  the  public  schools  who 
are  leaders  in  special  branches  have  been 
called  in  to  give  lectures.  Provision  has  been 
made  this  year  for  more  adequate  instruction 
in  eye  problems,  with  practical  suggestions 
about  what  the  teacher  can  do  or  should 
know  about  visual  defects. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  usual  register  of  the 
members  of  the  present  class  was  sent  to  the 
heads  of  all  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  year  a  plan  of  rating  the  individual 
students  on  the  basis  of  a  group  of  traits  im¬ 
portant  to  success  in  teaching  was  introduced. 
Four  members  of  the  staff  rated  the  pupils  in 
regard  to  general  appearance,  speech,  ver¬ 
satility,  imagination,  reliability,  integrity, 
health  (physical  vitality),  emotional  control. 
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originality,  vision  and  initiative,  judgment, 
sympathy  and  tact,  definiteness  and  largeness 
of  purpose,  and  persistence.  From  these  rat¬ 
ings  a  superintendent  will  be  able  to  appraise 
the  special  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
members  of  the  class.  They  have  been  judged 
objectively  and  honestly  with  the  intent  of 
telling  definitely  what  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  candidates  for  positions  are.  Al¬ 
ready  a  number  of  requests  for  members  of 
the  class  to  consider  positions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the 
school  year  closes  practically  all  the  members 
of  the  present  class  will  be  assured  of  place¬ 
ment. 

Already  enrollments  for  the  coming  year 
are  being  made,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  September  will  find  another  group  join¬ 


ing  in  this  long  tradition.  Scholarships  for 
well-qualified  applicants  who  are  college 
graduates  and  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
this  field  are  available  by  applying  to  the 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution.  For  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  course  it  is  required  that  candi¬ 
dates  will  have  completed  the  course  of  a 
well-established  college,  or,  in  the  case  of 
foreign  students,  will  have  had  equivalent 
training.  Special  consideration  is  always  given 
to  candidates  who  are  being  sent  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  institutions  for  the  blind  for  special 
training.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  those 
enrolling  in  the  course  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  usual  fees  for  the  courses  which  are 
elected  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  or  any  other  institution,  where  the 
second  half-year’s  study  may  be  undertaken. 


INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

O.  J.  HILL 


It  is  a  fairly  well-established  fact  that  the 
most  effeaive  teaching  occurs  when  the  in¬ 
struction  is  keyed  to  the  needs  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Unfortunately,  due  to  tradition  and  our 
conventional  lock-step  system  of  education, 
entirely  individual  instruction  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Also,  the  cost  involved  would  make 
such  a  plan  prohibitive  in  the  average  public 
school  under  the  present  setup.  Small  or 
richly  endowed  private  schools  have  done 
most  of  the  experimental  work  in  this  field. 

All  hope,  however,  for  a  more  individual¬ 
ized  type  of  instruction  in  the  residential 
school  need  not  be  abandoned  entirely.  Even 
while  conforming  to  the  conventional  setup, 
it  is  possible  to  include  some  worth-while  in¬ 
dividual  pupil  teaching  by  planning  subject 
matter  to  fit  the  pupil  instead  of  forcing  the 
pupil  to  fit  the  subject  matter. 

Differing  mental  abilities  are  recognized 
and  stimulated  by  such  a  method  now  in 
operation  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Here,  in  brief,  is  how  the  plan  works: 
The  pupils  who  were  originally  in  the  first 
three  grades  have  been  organized  into  slow, 
average,  and  fast  groups.  This  classification 
was  based  upon  school-room  ability  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests.  Thus,  the  teacher  who  few- 
merly  had  all  the  first  grade  pupils  under  her 
charge  now  has  the  slow  learning  pupils  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  These 
groups  are  identified  as  the  iC,  zC,  and  3C 
groups.  Another  teacher  has  the  average  learn¬ 
ing  pupils  of  the  same  three  grades,  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  iB,  zB,  and  3B  groups.  The  third 
teacher  has  the  fast  learning  pupils  of  these 


grades.  They  are  classified  as  the  lA,  zA,  and 
3A  groups. 

When  a  pupil  enters  the  school  for  the  first 
time,  he  is  placed  in  the  iC,  or  slow  group, 
for  trial,  providing  he  has  not  previously  been 
registered  higher  in  some  other  school.  After 
the  second  or  third  week  the  teacher  of  the 
slow  moving  group  begins  to  reclassify  her 
pupils  according  to  their  achievement  ability. 
Some  will  be  placed  with  the  teacher  of  the 
iB,  or  average  group,  while  in  some  instances 
a  few  will  be  advanced  to  the  lA,  or  fast 
moving  group.  Promotion  is  by  subject  and 
not  by  grade.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil 
to  be  doing  his  number  work  with  the  slow 
group  and  his  braille  work  with  the  fast 
group  or  the  average  group.  The  plan  is  very 
elastic  and  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
pupil  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group.  If  a  child  has  been  advanced 
to  a  faster  moving  group  and  is  unable  to  do 
the  work  of  that  group,  he  is  dropped  to  a 
slower  group  for  more  coaching  in  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Advancement  from  one  group  to  an¬ 
other,  using  a  military  term,  is  more  or  less 
fluid.  The  pupil  must  be  able  to  “carry  on” 
before  he  is  definitely  advanced.  The  terms 
demoted  or  failed  are  not  used  in  this  plan. 
The  child  who  is  placed  in  a  slower  moving 
group  for  further  coaching  in  a  particular 
subject  does  not  resent  it.  He  knows  that  if 
he  shows  improvement  in  that  subject  he 
will  be  advanced — not  after  the  end  of  the 
semester  or  the  school  year,  but  at  once. 

Theoretically,  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to 
enter  the  iC  group  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  and  advance  to  the  3A  (fast  group  ol  the 
third  grade)  at  the  end  of  that  year  provid¬ 
ing  he  has  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
other  divisions  in  the  primary  department.  In 
practice  this  has  never  occurred;  however,  in 
a  few  cases  we  have  had  pupils  who  advanced 
from  the  slow  group  (iC)  to  the  fast  group 
of  the  second  grade  (2A)  in  the  same  school 
year.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  under  the  usual  plan.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  former  plan  pupils  were  permitted 
to  “skip”  a  grade,  but  usually  such  advance¬ 
ment  was  not  determined  very  accurately  and 
depended  mostly  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher  without  a  set  of  tests  to  guide  her. 

The  report  sent  to  the  parents  at  the  end  of 
a  six-week  period  is  not  the  ordinary  report 
card,  but  is  more  like  an  informal  letter.  It 
shows  on  a  chart  the  child’s  classification  as 
slow,  average,  or  fast  in  grade  one,  two,  or 
three  and  lists  his  grade  in  each  subject. 
Under  the  heading,  “Remarks,”  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  not  only  comments  on  the  aca¬ 
demic  progress  of  the  pupil,  but  offers  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  his  social  abilities,  table 
manners,  physical  development,  and  person¬ 
ality  problems. 

Since  pupils  may  be  retarded  mentally  and 
not  necessarily  socially,  it  was  found  advisa¬ 
ble  to  group  them  in  the  homerooms  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  social  development  and  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  Otherwise,  overage  pupils  are  in¬ 
clined  to  become  domineering  or  to  develop  a 
“mothering”  attitude  toward  the  younger  pu¬ 
pils  with  whom  they  associate.  For  their 
gymnasium  periods,  the  children  are  divided 
into  three  groups  according  to  their  physical 
co-ordination  and  skills.  In  physical  educa¬ 
tion  the  grouping  is  very  flexible  and  pupils 
may  be  transferred  from  one  group  to  an¬ 
other.  The  homeroom  teacher  is  responsible 
for  reporting  the  grades  of  her  pupils  to  the 
parents.  In  order  to  distinguish  one  group 
from  the  others,  different  colored  sheets  are 
used.  For  instance,  the  C  room  reports  grades 
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on  pink  sheets,  the  B  room  on  blue,  and  the 
A  room  on  white.  A  duplicate  copy  on  orange 
is  hied  in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  These  homeroom  periods  and 
gymnasium  sections  give  ample  opportunity 
to  plan  lessons  or  project  work  best  suited  to 
a  particular  group  of  children  or  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

So  that  each  teacher  will  know  exactly  how 
much  work  she  should  require  erf  her  pupils 
before  they  pass  to  another  group,  a  detailed 
course  of  study  was  prepared  for  each  divi¬ 
sion.  The  course  was  compiled  after  a  careful 
study  of  modern  practices  in  public  schools, 
a  survey  of  primary  work  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Ohio 
State  Q)urse  of  Study  for  primary  grades. 
The  field  covered  in  this  survey  was  in  read¬ 
ing,  language,  and  number  work.  For  a  pupil 
to  be  eligible  to  pass  from  the  iC  group  to 
the  iB  group,  he  would  have  to  complete  the 
minimum  requirements  set  up  under  iC.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  copy  of  the  requirements  in  number 
work: 

Number  Worl{ 

1C  Group  (oral) 

Building  concepts  and  becoming  number  con¬ 
scious 

Be  able  to  add  up  to  5 

Be  able  to  subtract  with  a  subtrahend  of  not 
more  than  5,  and  a  minuend  of  not  more  than  6 
Be  able  to  count  to  20 
Be  able  to  count  by  2’s  to  20,  later  to  30 
Be  able  to  recognize  the  following  coins:  penny, 
nickel,  dime.  Use  these  in  problems 
Be  able  to  read  and  write  numbers  to  10,  on  a 
braille  peg  board 

IB  Group 

Be  able  to  add  and  subtract  up  to  20 
Be  able  to  read  and  write  braille  numbers  to  100 
Learn  the  meaning  of  Vz  and  Use  in  prob¬ 
lems 

Introduce  the  “o.”  Examples: 

6009 
-o  -4  -7  -o 
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lA  Group 


Review  exercises:  Add  and  subtract  to  20 
Make  further  use  of  the  “o”  such  as,  20-6, 
o  -  10,  7  -  o 

Use  of  two-place  numbers.  Examples: 

30  20  40 

-10  -10  -20 


2C  Group 
Use  of  braille  clock 

Be  able  to  recognize  the  fcdlowing  coins:  penny, 
nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half  doUar,  and  dollar 
Learn  the  meaning  of  Review  and 
Add  three  one-digit  numbers,  sums  less  than  20. 
Examples:  9  4 

0  2 

7  3 

Subtract  two-place  numbers  (without  borrow¬ 

ing)- 

Examples:  66  78 

-30  -54 


2B  Group 

Subtract  without  borrowing,  three-place  num¬ 
bers. 

Examples:  407  697  849  704 

-403  -^4  -516  -201 

Addition  of  three-place  numbers  without  carry¬ 
ing. 

Examples:  248  410  755  697 

340  19  201  302 


2A  Group 

Review  all  of  the  basic  combinations  in  addition 
and  subtraction 
Review  the  “o” 

Addition  with  carrying. 

Examples: 


13 

79 

72 

9 

48 

98 

84 

23 

30 

57 

17 

*9 

— 

13 

— 

61 

Examples:  52  80  64  30 

-37  -*9  -58  -23 

Learn  the  meaning  of  pint,  quart,  and  gallon 
More  extended  use  of  braille  clock 

3C  Group 

Review  test  in  the  100  addition  facts 
Review  test  in  100  subtractions 
Be  able  to  multiply  two-place  numbers  by  one- 
such  as:  Four  hundred  eighty-seven;  seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  nine;  thirty-five  dol¬ 
lars  and  twenty  cents 

Be  able  to  write  figures  of  large  denominatiem, 
place  numbers.  Examples: 

40  97  71  46  44 

2  2  3  4  30 

(Multiplier  not  more  than  4) 

Be  able  to  divide  two-place  numbers  by  single 
numbers.  The  divisor  should  not  be  greater 
than  3. 

Examples:  3)27  2)24  3)36 

Be  able  to  give  the  number  of  pints  in  a  given 
number  of  quarts;  quarts  in  a  peck;  pecks  in 
a  bushel;  quarts  in  a  gallon;  and  feet  in  a  yard 
Review  braille  clock  exercises 
Understand  how  to  use  ^  and  (Use  sec¬ 
tional  apple  for  demonstration) 

Simple  problems,  such  as,  of  12,  of  12 
inches,  54  of  20  cents 

SB  Group 

Review  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  the  3C  group 
Be  able  to  multiply  three-place  mmibers  by 
4,  5,  and  6.  Examples: 

723  $2.79  406  346  $1.89 

4  5  6  50  3 


Subtraction  with  borrowing. 


Be  able  to  divide  4, 5, 6  into  three-place  numbers. 
Examples:  6)606  4)488  5)655 

Understand  how  to  use  1/5  of  15,  1/6  of  18, 
I  /i  of  19, 1  /3  of  10  • 

SA  Group 

Review  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the 
3B  group 

Be  able  to  add  three-place  numbers  in  columns 
of  6  or  7 
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Be  able  to  subtract  with  borrowing. 

Examples:  2941  7005  6892 

-1583  -5987  -4895 

Be  able  to  read  and  write  braille  numbers  to  one 
hundred  thousand 

Be  able  to  multiply  by  8  and  9.  Examples: 

564  $7-29  708  603  186  309 

8  8  60  900  9  7 

Be  able  to  divide  by  8  and  9.  Find  quotients: 
8)J4  9)^  9)837 

To  be  followed  by  a  review  test  including  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  present  a  fairly 
well-integrated  program  for  the  primary 
school.  The  accomplishment  of  this  objective 
was  made  possible  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
setting  up  a  definite  period  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  projects  and  units,  involving  full  cor¬ 
relation  of  subject  matter.  This  correlation  is 
augmented  by  means  of  visual  education, 
models,  handwork,  and  other  social  activities. 
Below  is  a  sample  of  the  daily  program. 

Daily  Program  for  the  Primary  Department 

8:15-  8:20  Homeroom  (morning  exercise  and 
■  atmouncements) 

8:20-  9:00  Number  work  (formal  drill) 

9:00-  9:45  Reading 
9:45-10:00  Recess 
10:00-10:10  Care  of  pets  and  garden 
10:10-10:30  Health,  home  economics,  and 
visual  education 

10:30-11:15  Reading  (including  language, 
spelling,  and  writing) 

11:15-11:45  Assembly  (motion  pictures,  plays, 
hymn  singing) 

Noon  recess 

1:00-1:20  Music — Tues.  (C  Room),  Wed. 
(B  Room),  Fri.  (A  Room) 
Music  practice  four  20-minute  pe¬ 
riods  each  week 

1:20-2:05  Project  period  (correlation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  with  manual  activi¬ 
ties) 

2:05-2:30  Gymnasium,  dramatics,  handwork, 
general  information,  courtesy, 
and  simple  social  problems 


The  time  sequence  of  the  daily  program  for 
the  three  rooms  must  be  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  subject  matter.  Thus  the  tool  subjects, 
such  as  reading  and  number  work,  come  at 
the  same  period  in  all  three  rooms  so  that 
there  will  be  no  conflict. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  drill  for 
those  needing  more  practice,  and  for  those 
who  quickly  complete  a  lesson  in  a  given 
daily  period,  drill  sheets  are  used;  thus  many 
individual  differences  can  be  taken  care  of, 
group  form  of  learning  is  established,  and  the 
teacher  is  free  to  work  with  one  grade  while 
pupils  in  the  other  two  grades  are  profitably 
occupied.  For  example,  the  requirements  of 
the  average  first,  second,  and  third  grades  are 
checked  and  divided  into  parts.  These  are 
given  numbers  in  sequence  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  keep  a  record  of  progress.  The 
minimum  is  the  completion  of  two  sheets  be¬ 
fore  advancing,  while  the  superior  child  has 
a  challenge  of  five  sheets  to  do.  Care  is  taken 
to  provide  drill  sheets  which  are  sufficiently 
varied  so  that  the  work  will  not  prove  dull 
and  uninteresting. 

Of  course  there  are  always  some  pupils  who 
are  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  usual 
primary  curriculum.  These  children  are  given 
study  and  training,  but  if  they  do  not  seem 
to  profit  by  such  training  they  are  placed  in 
what  we  call  the  “vocational  interest  course.” 
This  course  runs  parallel  with  the  academic 
course  and  has  promotional  advantages  of  the 
same  type.  But  pupils  in  this  course  are  given 
only  the  most  usable  academic  work,  roughly 
requiring  about  one-third  of  their  school  time, 
while  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  vocational  work,  such  as:  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  handwork,  gardening,  music,  the 
care  of  pets,  and  physical  activities.  No  for¬ 
mal  grades  are  given;  satisfactory  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  are  used  to  designate  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Thus,  the  child  feels  that  he  really  has 
a  place  in  the  school  and  is  happy  in  doing 
something  that  produces  concrete  results. 

A  special  room  in  which  to  hold  assembly 
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programs  has  been  provided  for  the  pupils  of 
the  primary  department.  The  small  comfor¬ 
table  chairs  and  tiny  stage  make  ideal  sur¬ 
roundings  for  them.  Every  child  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  Each 
week  kodaslides  and  motion  pictures  are 
shown  to  those  who  have  useful  vision.  The 
totally  blind  profit  by  examining  models  be¬ 
fore  the  showing  of  the  pictures,  and  also  by 
listening  to  the  carefully  prepared  narration 
by  the  teacher. 

Some  of  the  critical  questions  asked  about 
this  primary  plan  are  the  following: 

Question:  What  provisions  are  made  for  a 
more  liberal  education? 

Answer:  At  least  two  periods  each  day  per¬ 
mit  the  teacher  to  be  as  liberal  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  her  work  as  she  could  desire.  One 
period  is  in  the  morning  when  she  can  cor¬ 
relate  home  economics,  health  and  social 
studies.  Then,  whenever  she  desires,  she  may 
put  her  three  grades  together  as  a  unit  and 
work  on  some  project  suitable  to  all. 

Question:  What  advantage  is  secured  by 
having  one  teacher  instruct  in  three  grades 
rather  than  having  one  grade  divided  into 
slow,  average,  and  fast  groups? 

Answer:  There  are  chiefly  two  advantages. 
One  is  the  benefit  the  pupil  obtains  by  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  teacher  to  another.  It  is  a  known 
fact  among  educators  that  one  teacher  may 
be  able  to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation 
of  a  pupil  while  another  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  him  at  all.  The  second  reason  is  that 
where  a  teacher  has  a  mixed  group  of  differ¬ 
ent  learning  abilities  she  is  unable  to  adjust 
herself  to  fit  the  slow  pupil  and  also  the  fast. 
Consequently,  she  either  neglects  the  slow 
pupil  and  concentrates  on  the  fast,  or  the  re¬ 
verse — the  slow  requires  so  much  of  her  time 
that  no  time  is  left  for  the  brighter  pupils. 

Question:  What  effect  docs  such  a  plan 
have  on  the  attitude  of  the  teachers? 

Answer:  A  very  stimulating  one.  For  a 


plan  like  this  to  be  really  effective  there  must 
be  the  very  best  co-operation.  Under  this  plan 
each  teacher  knows  definitely  what  she  has 
to  do,  thus  overlapping  and  repetition  sub- 
jcrt  matter  is  eliminated. 

Question:  How  do  the  pupils  react  to  this 
plan?  Do  they  resent  being  demoted  to  a 
lower  level? 

Answer:  No,  the  pupils  arc  made  to  feel 
that  being  sent  back  to  another  teacher  is  not 
demotion  or  failure,  but  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  secure  more  individualized  attention 
in  that  subject.  A  child  is  never  allowed  to 
feel  that  he  has  failed,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.  Both  the  pupils  and  the  parents  are 
educated  to  the  idea  of  adjusting  the  subjea 
matter  to  the  pupil.  Once  this  idea  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  minds  the  reaction  of  both  to 
the  plan  is  quite  co-operative. 

“The  generally  accepted  philosophy  for 
primary  children  is  that  they  need  to  be 
mothered  and  loved  rather  than  to  be  sub¬ 
jects  of  specialization.  Since  our  children  arc 
away  from  their  parents  it  would  seem  that 
they  especially  need  mothering  and  loving, 
unless  we  arc  to  promote  the  regimented 
idea.”  ^ 

This  new  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  judging  from  the 
results  of  local  and  standardized  tests  the 
pupils  who  are  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade 
now  arc  much  better  equipped  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  advanced  grades  than  they  were 
under  the  old  setup.  Obviously  the  method  is 
not  perfect.  It  will  need  constant  revision  in 
order  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  our  philosophy  of  education. 
The  plan,  however,  compared  with  the  usual 
conventional  system,  does  allow  for  a  great 
deal  of  liberalism  in  teaching.  We  feel  that  it 
is  also  flexible  enough  to  comply  with  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  way  of  living. 

^  A  recent  statement  made  by  W.  G.  Scarberry,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
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A  NURSERY  SCHOOL  FOR  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

MILDRED  B.  JOHNSTON 


Several  years  ago  the  alumnae  of  Delta 
Gamma  chose  aid  to  the  blind  as  their  phi¬ 
lanthropic  project.  Groups  in  different  parts 
of  this  country  and  Canada  decided  upon  that 
particular  type  of  aid  which  seemed  most 
needed  in  their  own  localities.  We  in  south¬ 
ern  California  soon  discovered  that  our  state 
was  in  the  vanguard  in  most  forms  of  aid  to 
the  blind,  especially  in  the  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  to  blind  children  and  the  establishment 
of  sight-saving  classes  for  other  children  with 
impaired  vision.  But  the  more  we  investi¬ 
gated  the  more  evident  it  became  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  were  not  able  to  make  full 
use  of  these  fine  facilities  because  of  a  lack 
of  training  during  the  preschool  years. 

The  emotional  upheaval  that  follows  the 
discovery  that  a  baby  is  blind  or  seriously 
handicapped  visually  often  leads  parents  to 
an  extreme  of  care  and  devotion.  The  child 
is  so  carefully  protected  that  frequently  there 
are  no  stimuli  whatever  for  walking,  talking, 
or  other  normal  baby  activity.  Often  when 
these  children  reach  school  age  they  are  still 
totally  unable  to  do  many  things  for  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  it  is  very  evident  that  any  help 
that  can  be  given  these  little  ones  in  the  pre¬ 
school  years  before  there  is  any  consciousness 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness  is  most  worth 
while. 

As  we  investigated  further  we  discovered 
that  in  the  entire  country  there  were  only 
two  organized  nursery  schools  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  that  only  one  of  these,  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  was  actively  func¬ 
tioning.  Here,  we  felt,  was  surely  a  need  that 


should  be  met.  So  in  the  fall  of  1938  we 
opened  in  Los  Angeles  our  Nursery  School 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children.  To  help 
us  we  brought  on  from  Boston  a  young 
woman  who  had  received  her  training  in  the 
Boston  school. 

Our  first  pupils  were  three  in  number — 
Dolores,  aged  five,  with  no  vision  in  one  eye 
and  only  slight  vision  in  the  other;  Richard, 
almost  three,  who  had  been  born  without 
eyes;  and  Kathleen,  two  and  a  half,  with 
limited  vision  and  almost  deaf.  At  this  time 
we  kept  the  children  from  nine  to  five  for 
five  days  a  week.  They  adapted  themselves 
very  quickly  and  happily  to  the  school  rou¬ 
tine  and  showed  certain  gains  almost  at 
once.  However,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
much  of  what  they  gained  was  nullified  by 
over-solicitation  at  home  at  night  and  over 
the  week  ends.  So,  in  June  of  1939,  we  moved 
the  school  to  the  home  of  a  trained  nurse  who 
had  had  nursery  school  training.  There  we 
kept  the  children  day  and  night  for  five  days 
a  week  and  the  improvement  became  more 
marked.  Richard  was  scarcely  able  to  walk 
alone  when  he  came  to  us  and  had  certain 
very  marked  “blindisms,”  such  as  dropping 
his  head  backward  or  forward.  By  the  end  of 
the  summer  he  was  holding  his  head  erect, 
was  walking  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance, 
and  also  was  feeding  himself  more  success¬ 
fully. 

Early  in  1940  we  had  three  additions  to  the 
school :  Peggy,  a  two-and-a-half-year-old  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  blind  from  birth  due  to 
an  undeveloped  optic  nerve;  Jackie,  almost 
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three,  from  Pasadena,  with  an  eye  condition 
which  an  operation  in  another  year  will  ap¬ 
preciably  help;  and  Duane,  a  five-year-old, 
who  had  been  rapidly  losing  his  sight,  but 
who,  after  an  operation  by  our  school  opth- 
thalmologist,  now  has  sufficient  vision  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  enter  regular  school.  This  last 
fall  our  first  pupil,  Dolores,  although  a  few 
months  under  age,  was  admitted  to  a  Los 
Angeles  sight-saving  class  and  because  of  her 
ease  of  adjusting  herself  there,  has  reflected 
much  favorable  attention  on  our  school.  Last 
month  little  thirteen-month-old  Dickie  from 
San  Francisco  was  enrolled,  and  this  month 
we  are  admitting  a  little  boy  from  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  also  one  from  Alhambra. 

Just  before  this  last  Christmas  the  school 
was  moved  again — this  time  into  a  home  of 
its  own.  The  address  is  2531  Fifth  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles.  For  the  time  being  the  children 
are  all  kept  on  the  lower  floor.  There  are 
small  chairs  and  tables  and  much  open  space 
in  which  to  move  around.  A  sun  porch  opens 
onto  a  protected  back  yard  with  a  sandbox, 
slide,  junglegym,  playhouse,  canvas  wading 
pool  and  other  play  equipment  helpful  in 
physical  development.  Another  large  down¬ 
stairs  room  is  the  dormitory  with  little  white 
beds  in  rows.  It  was  amazing  how  quickly 
the  children  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
environment.  They  are  now  able  to  find  their 
way  about  with  ease  and  sureness.  The  staff 
of  the  school  has  been  increased  by  trained 
workers,  and,  day  by  day,  better  methods  of 
teaching  and  guiding  these  little  handicapped 
ones  are  being  worked  out. 

Particularly  interesting  have  been  the  ex¬ 
periments  with  music.  The  seeing  child  is 
stimulated  to  activity  by  what  he  sees,  but  the 
visually  handicapped  one  must  depend  largely 
on  what  he  hears.  Music  is  a  compelling 
auditory  stimulus.  Responding  to  rhythms, 
the  child  develops  muscular  control  and  co¬ 
ordination.  Little  Dickie,  at  fourteen  months, 
is  being  taught  to  walk  by  the  use  of  a  brisk 
march  tune  and  the  repetition  of  a  little 


rhythmical  song,  “Our  foot  comes  up,  our 
foot  goes  down.”  Musical  games  deligfit  the 
children.  They  throw  balls  and  bean  bags  to 
music;  they  gallop,  jump  and  roll;  and  in  so 
doing,  they  develop  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
self-confidence. 

As  far  as  possible  the  children  feed  them¬ 
selves.  Plates  with  raised  edges  are  a  help  in 
getting  food  onto  the  spoon.  Every  mid¬ 
morning  fruit  juice  is  served.  One  child  acts 
as  host  or  hostess  and  pours  for  the  others. 
A  tiny  finger  over  the  edge  of  the  glass  warns 
when  it  is  almost  full. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  physical  training 
goes  the  mental.  The  school  has  a  “treasure 
chest” — a  box  filled  with  small  everyday  ob¬ 
jects.  As  each  object  is  placed  in  the  child’s 
hands,  its  name  is  distinctly  called.  Visually 
handicapped  children  are  slower  in  learning 
to  talk  because  they  cannot  imitate  lip  move¬ 
ments.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  help  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  Sara 
Stinchfield  Hawk,  a  noted  psychologist  and 
speech  consultant,  who  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Her  work 
has  helped  materially  in  speeding  up  the 
speech  processes  of  a  number  of  the  children. 

Other  kinds  of  play  equipment  possessing 
great  educational  value  are  the  blocks  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  with  various  types  of  sur¬ 
faces,  and  the  picture  books  with  raised  pic¬ 
tures  in  felt  or  velvet  easily  traced  by  little 
fingers.  As  the  children  through  their  sense 
of  touch  discover  each  day  more  of  the 
world  about  them,  their  pleasure  is  increased 
by  being  able  to  share  their  discoveries  with 
others  of  their  own  age.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  values  of  the  nursery  school,  since 
without  it  most  of  these  children  would  be 
completely  cut  off  from  companionship  with 
other  children. 

The  give  and  take  of  these  relationships, 
the  feeling  of  being  useful  to  the  teachers,  or 
to  other  children  in  the  group,  are  tremen¬ 
dous  factors  in  building  up  a  normal  healthy 
personality.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  children 
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are  treated  just  the  same  as  seeing  children. 
Their  handicap  is  never  dwelt  upon  or  made 
the  subject  of  pity,  hence  they  do  not  develop 
a  sense  of  inferiority. 

The  school  is  supported  by  members  of  the 
Delta  Gamma  woman’s  fraternity  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  and  by  various  other  friends 
cit  the  school.  The  children’s  parents  con¬ 
tribute  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and 


it  is  the  hope  of  the  board  that  it  will  always 
be  able  to  admit  every  child  who  needs  the 
opportunities  that  the  school  offers.  Any  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  school  watching  these  happy  chil¬ 
dren  at  work  and  at  play,  would  surely  be 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  project  and 
realize  the  great  help  which  this  early  train¬ 
ing  affords  in  assuring  useful  and  happy  Uves 
to  these  visually  han^capped  little  ones. 
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AA.I.B.  CONVENTION 


Following  a  careful  canvass  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Association  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
oflScers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
are  announcing  that  there  will  be  no  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  this  year.  No  conven¬ 


tion  will  be  held  before  1944  unless  an  emer¬ 
gency  arises,  in  which  case  the  Executive 
Committee  will  send  out  a  special  notice. 

This  action  was  taken  by  imanimous  vote 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  replies  received  to  Mr.  Joice’s 
questionnaire. 
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CALLING  ALL  STATE  EXECUTIVES 
AND  HOME  TEACHERS 

In  an  article  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  one  of  the  best-known  authorities 
on  Standard  English  Braille,  presents  the 
case  for  dexterity  in  braille,  in  general,  and 
for  grade  two,  in  particular,  so  forcefully 
that  all  who  are  concerned — either  directly 
or  indirectly — with  the  mechanics  of  reading 
should  study  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  grade  two, 
the  author  divides  the  adult  blind  into  four 
groups  and  gives  pertinent  suggestions  of 
how  to  awaken  the  interest  of  each  group  in 
braille  efl&ciency.  The  last  paragraphs  deal 
with  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Standard  Braille  Series,  the  widely- 
used  braille  manuals,  and  present,  in  some 
detail,  the  functions  of  each  the  three 
books  in  the  Series.  These  closing  paragraphs 
should  prove  useful  to  newcomers  among 
home  teachers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
this  instructional  material. 

Standard  English  Braille  was  adc^ted  as 
our  official  type  in  1932.  Yet,  nearly  ten  years 
later,  the  statistics  of  the  libraries  for  the 
blind  for  1941,  compiled  by  the  Library  of 


Congress,  show  only  7,846  readers  of  grade 
two  out  of  a  total  of  12,266  readers  of  em¬ 
bossed  books.  This  is  a  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing  result. 

It  has  come  to  us  that  some  of  the  home 
teachers  do  not  teach  grade  two  at  all,  and 
that  others  teach  it  rarely.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  how  prevalent  is  this  condi¬ 
tion  and,  if  widespread,  why  is  it.^ 

Are  the  home  teachers  up  to  standard  in 
this  standard  system?  Does  this  article,  in¬ 
deed,  put  them  on  the  spot  ? 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME 
TEACHERS 

The  biennial  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  will  be  held  Sep¬ 
tember  9  to  12,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  as  the  entertaining  organization.  The 
decision  to  hold  the  conference  this  year  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Time,  Program,  and  Place,  of  which  Mrs. 
Gladys  Bolton  Stevens,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
the  chairman.  The  committee  met  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  There  was  some  sentiment 
for  a  postponement,  but  the  majority  opinion 
was  that  the  conference  should  hold  its  ses¬ 
sions  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
augment  the  attendance.  Hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  not  been  arranged  as  yet  but  a 
tentative  program  has  been  arranged. 

Responding  to  a  predominant  demand  ex¬ 
pressed  in  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  president.  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  for  fewer  papers  and  more  c^jpor- 
tunities  for  discussion,  the  committee  decided 
to  schedule  only  two  papers  for  a  morning’s 
session.  The  opening  event  will  be  a  banquet 
Wednesday  evening,  September  9,  at  which 
appropriate  notice  will  be  made  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  year  erf  the  establishment  of 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine.  Friends  of  the 
home  teaching  cause  in  the  field  of  work  for 
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dc  the  blind  will  be  invited  guests  and  will  be 
tn-  !  asked  to  respond  to  toasts.  The  topics  to  be 
at-  discussed  Thursday  morning  will  be  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems  Relating  to  Blindness,”  by 
ne  Francis  J.  Mack,  of  New  York;  and  “Meth¬ 
od  ods  of  Approach  to  a  Prospective  Blind 
cr-  Pupil,”  by  Miss  Mary  E.  French,  of  Rhode 
di-  I  Island.  At  the  Friday  morning  session  Miss 
I  Ethel  I.  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  will  discuss 
in  '  “Methods  of  Teaching  Handwork”;  and 
in-  Arthur  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  will  talk  on 
j  “Placement.” 

One  of  the  evening  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  papers  by  eye  specialists,  while  another 
^  evening  session  will  be  given  over  to  an  ad- 
i  dress  by  a  speaker  of  note,  not  necessarily  in 
i  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  Thursday 
'n-  afternoon  there  will  be  a  visit  to  the  rooms  of 
jp-  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
th  and  Friday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  quiz 
he  program;  it  is  hoped  that  Robert  I.  Bram- 
he  :  hall,  of  Massachusetts,  editor  of  The  Home 
'as  Teacher,  can  be  secured  to  direct  this  pro- 
on  gram.  Saturday  morning  there  will  be  the 
rs.  usual  business  meeting  and  roll  call  of  states, 
is  There  will  be  the  customary  exhibits  of  work 
It-  from  the  several  states.  Membership  in  the 
nt  conference  now  includes  home  teachers  in 
on  South  Carolina  and  Ohio  as  well  as  in  the 

IS-  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

to  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
la-  [  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  {  Stetson  K.  Ryan 

jx.  BRAILLE  WRITER  REPAIRS 

ut  Since  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 

•n-  were  amended  (Act  of  October  14,  1941)  to 
or-  include  the  transmission  of  braille  writers 

cd  sent  for  repair  through  the  mails  at  the  rate 

f’s  of  one  cent  per  pound,  the  American  Foun- 
let  I  dation  for  the  Blind  has  receive  many  ma¬ 
th  j  chines  from  blind  persons  all  over  the  United 

y-  j  States.  It  has  been  noted  that  many  of  these 

of  machines  were  very  poorly  packed,  and  the 

he  j  packages  were  not  covered  by  insurance.  Un- 
or  less  parcel  post  packages  are  insured,  no  dam¬ 


age  can  be  recovered,  should  the  machine  be 
broken  in  shipment. 

Several  important  factors  should  be  noted 
in  connection  with  mailing  braille  writers 
under  this  new  ruling: 

1.  Do  not  use  the  carrying  case  as  a  packing 
container. 

2.  Pack  the  machine  securely.  If  possible  a 
corrugated  carton  should  be  used.  This 
carton  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
the  use  of  approximately  2  inches  of  pack¬ 
ing  material  all  around  the  machine.  (Old 
newspapers  or  excelsior  make  excellent 
packing  material.)  Tie  the  carriage  of  the 
machine  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  to  the  escapement  mechanism. 

3.  Insure  the  package  for  at  least  two-thirds 
of  its  original  cost. 

Insurance  rates  are  as  follows: 

$  .01  to  $  5.00  value  5^ 

5.01  to  $25.00  value  10^ 

25.01  to  $50.00  value  i5fS 

Persons  living  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  who  wish  to  ship  their  writers  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  re¬ 
pair,  may  find  it  almost  as  economical  to 
ship  via  American  Railway  Express.  In  case 
of  damage  of  goods  shipped  by  express,  much 
less  delay  is  experienced  in  collecting  for  such 
damage. 

BRAILLE  REFERENCE  BOOK 

Harper  has  just  announced  the  publication 
of  The  Braille  Reference  Boo\,  by  Madeleine 
S.  Loomis,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
the  Education  of  the  Exceptional,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  This  book 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  hand  tran¬ 
scribers  as  it  is  arranged  for  both  slate  and 
writer  work.  It  includes  a  short  history  of  the 
braille  system;  the  official  rules  and  supple¬ 
mentary  decisions  made  by  the  American 
Braille  Commission;  Standard  English  Braille 
as  written  in  Great  Britain;  a  Grade  Two 
word  list  (British  and  American);  a  word 
list  of  2300  words  showing  correct  use  of  con¬ 
tractions;  postal  regulations  and  other  data. 
Price  $2.50. 


CHANGE  IN  EDITORSHIP  OF 
“NEWS  AND  VIEWS” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  held  in  Chicago  on  March  20, 
1942,  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  our  hard-working  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  that  of  assembling  and  preparing  the 
material  for  News  and  Views.  The  two  pre¬ 
vious  editors,  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  and  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  both  expressed  themselves  on 
several  occasions  as  feeling  that  there  was 
need  to  centralize  this  important  work  in  the 
Secretary-General’s  office,  and  so  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  announce  the 
change  at  this  time. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President 

THIS  MEANS  YOUl 

The  News  and  Views  of  AA.W.B.  appear¬ 
ing  in  each  issue  of  the  Outlook^  for  the  Blind 
makes  available  its  columns  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Association  as  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  subjects  pertinent  to  their 
interests  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  one 
or  another  of  the  eleven  groups  within  the 
Association.  All  members  are,  therefore,  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  making  these  columns 
an  interesting  and  vital  force  in  the  further 
development  of  our  work  as  an  association. 
Material  should  be  submitted  to  Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

It  must  be  clearly  imderstood  that  such  ma¬ 
terial  may  have  to  be  edited  to  conform  to  the 
policies  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  The 
next  issue  will  appear  in  October  and  contri¬ 
butions  for  this  issue  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary-General  by  August  30. 


SUMMER  COURSE  FOR 
HOME  TEACHERS 

The  work  of  the  A.A.W.B.  Committee  on 
Professional  Standards  appointed  in  1939  has 
now  borne  fruit  in  the  announcement  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  a  six 
weeks’  training  course  for  home  teachers,  to 
be  given  at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland  this  summer. 

Those  who  attended  the  convention  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  year  will  remember  the  report 
by  Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Standards,  in  which  he 
summarized  the  research  done  by  his  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  question  of  existing  standards 
for  home  teachers’  qualifications.  His  report 
recommended  a  plan  for  certification  of  quali¬ 
fied  home  teachers  by  the  AA.W.B.  and  out¬ 
lined  a  recommended  list  of  requirements  for 
certification  which  was  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention.  Wide-awake  and  progressive  home 
teachers  will  now  wish  to  6btain  an  A A.W.B. 
certificate.  Mr.  Allen  further  pointed  out  the 
need  for  additional  training  facilities  for 
home  teachers,  especially  short  courses, 
which  the  employed  home  teachers  could  take 
advantage  without  remaining  too  long  away 
from  their  jobs. 

Following  this  report,  the  convention 
passed  a  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  has  found  in  its  studies  that  certain 
needs  for  specialized  training  courses  exist,  in 
order  that  home  teachers  may  be  equipped  to 
render  the  best  possible  service  to  their  blind 
pupils;  and 

Whereas,  Such  training  facilities  are  available 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  in  the  Northwest, 
but  home  teachers  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
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cannot  take  advantage  oi.  such  facilities  except  at 
great  expense;  and 

Whexeas,  It  appears  that  there  is  particular 
need  for  short  courses  to  be  made  available  to 
home  teachers  now  employed  and  in  regions 
where  new  programs  of  services  to  the  blind  are 
now  being  inaugvirated; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  request  the 
American  Foimdation  for  the  Blind  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  setting  up  short  training 
courses  for  home  teachers  in  connection  with 
rect^nized  institutions  of  higher  learning;  and 
Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  organizing  and  sponsoring  such 
courses. 

In  response  to  this  resolution  the  Founda¬ 
tion  now  announces  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  special  group  of  courses  for 
home  teachers  to  be  offered  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  Summer  Session,  June  22  to 
July  31  inclusive.  There  will  be  one  course  in 
teaching  methods,  two  in  social  work,  one  in 
eye  conditions,  and  one  in  history  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  work  with  the  blind.  Three  courses 
will  be  considered  a  full  schedule,  since  classes 
will  meet  daily. 

Tuition  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  course,  or  $60  for  the  three.  Although 
there  are  no  academic  prerequisites  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  courses,  the  courses  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  college  credit  if  the  student  meets 
the  usual  requirements  for  admission  to  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  G>ordina- 
tor  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Summer  Course, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  City. 

Home  teachers  who  began  their  work  be¬ 
fore  professional  training  was  available  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  up  for  what 
they  missed  in  earlier  preparation.  Some  will 
wish  to  take  the  course  to  complete  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  by  the  AA.W.B. 
For  others  it  will  serve  as  a  “refresher”  course, 
providing  new  ideas  and  new  stimulation  for 


their  work.  Although  designed  for  home 
teachers,  this  summer  session  also  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  other  workers  for 
the  blind  to  increase  their  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  especially  for  those  who  are  new¬ 
comers  in  the  field  to  orient  themselves  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

You  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity.  The  Foundation  has  set  up  this 
project  by  request  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  it  is 
up  to  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  to  give  it  full 
support. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee  of 
the  AA.W.B.  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Board  of 
Certification,  met  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  during  the  week  of  May 
II.  Murray  B.  Allen,  chairman,  reports  that 
progress  was  made  in  setting  up  standards 
for  home  teachers  and  preparing  for  certifica¬ 
tion  of  workers  in  this  field.  Application 
blanks  with  an  outline  of  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  are  soon  to  be 
ready  for  mailing.  Applicants  should  address 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City,  for  blanks.  Upon  presenta¬ 
tion  of  proper  data  and  supporting  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Board  will  review  each  case  and 
refer  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Aj\.W.B.  for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate. 
Since  the  report  of  the  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  Committee  at  Indianapolis  was  received 
with  such  general  enthusiasm,  the  Board 
feels  that  home  teachers  will  recognize  the 
opportunity  offered  by  certification  to  estab¬ 
lish  them  as  competent,  trained  workers  in 
this  most  intimate  and  important  field  of 
service  to  the  visually  handicapped.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  a  certificate  from  so  progressive  an 
organization  as  the  AA.W.B.  will  lend  dis¬ 
tinction  to  any  home  teacher  and  give  as¬ 
surance  to  both  employing  agency  and  kin- 
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dred  social  and  educational  groups  that  the 
holder  is  worthy  of  recognition  and  has  at¬ 
tained  the  skills,  training,  and  professional 
background  so  necessary  in  present-day  adult 
education  re-adjustment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee, 
with  Miss  McKay,  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Dr. 
Kathryn  Maxfield,  and  Mr.  Allen  present, 
voted  to  survey  next  the  field  of  placement 
agents  for  the  blind.  The  investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  federal  government  on 
pending  legislation  for  the  training  and  after¬ 
care  of  disabled  soldiers.  With  the  compre¬ 
hensive  program  under  consideration  at 
Washington  still  in  a  formative  stage,  the 
Committee  felt  that  wide  opportunities  lay 
ahead  for  placement  service  but  that  no  con¬ 
clusions  should  be  drawn  until  this  extensive 
project  was  under  way  and  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  and  placement  set  up  could  be  studied  in 
relation  to  its  value  to  work  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Dorothy  Post,  Consultant  of  the  Over¬ 
brook  Home  Teacher  Training  Course,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Salmon,  President  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
attended  some  committee  and  board  meetings 
and  gave  practical  counsel  as  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  training,  methods  of  examinations, 
and  general  committee  policy  in  respect  to 
home  teaching. 


AA.W.B.  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 


The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  President  Salmon: 


(As  directed  in  Resolution  6  adopted  at  the 
Indianapolis  convention.) 


Committee  on  Integrated  and  Differentiated 
Approach  on  Worl{^  for  the  Blind:  Mrs.  Gwen 
Hardin,  Olympia,  Washington,  Chairman;  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Hartford,  Connecticut  (As 
directed  in  Resolution  13  adopted  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  convention.) 


Committee  on  National  Agencies  for  the  Blind: 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto,  Canada,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  New  York  City.  (As  directed  in 
Resolution  12  adopted  at  the  Indianapolis  con¬ 
vention.) 


Joint  Research  Committee:  Dr.  David  Morgan, 
Teaching  Principal,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 


CHANGE  IN  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Mr.  William  S.  Ratchford,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  (at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  20, 1942)  to  the 
Board  to  represent  Section  2  of  the  Vocational 
Division  to  fill  a  vacancy  resulting  from  the 
withdrawal  from  work  for  the  blind  of  Mr. 
R.  V.  Chandler  of  Oakland,  California,  who 
formerly  represented  this  section  on  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


VETERAN  WORKER  FOR  THE 
BLIND  HONORED 


On  March  17,  1942,  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Incorporated,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary,  on  the 
occasion  of  which  it  presented  to  its  manager, 
Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi,  a  silver  plaque  with 
the  following  inscription: 


Committee  on  the  Care,  Training  and  After- 
Care  of  the  War-Blind:  Rabbi  Michael  Aaron- 
sohn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (a  blind  veteran  of  the 
World  War). 


A  token  of  appreciation  from  the  workers 
of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Incorporated, 
to  Francis  B.  lerardi  for  his  fifteen  years  of 
service  as  Manager.  1927-1942. 


Committee  on  Certification  of  Home  Teachers: 
Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  New  York  City. 


Under  Mr.  lerardi’s  skillful  and  devoted 
management,  the  National  Braille  Press, 
which  publishes  and  distributes  without 
charge  several  monthly  braille  periodicals,  in¬ 
cluding  Our  Special,  and  also  the  Weekly 
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Hews,  is  now  employing  a  staff  of  twenty- 
seven  persons,  fourteen  of  whom  are  blind. 

This  is  a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  lerardi  and 
one  which  brings  honor  to  the  AA.W.B.,  of 
which  he  has  long  been  a  member  and  of 
which  he  was  for  ten  years  its  faithful  treas¬ 
urer.  He  is  also  still  chairman  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Fund  Trusteeship  and  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  as 
well  as  field  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


NECROLOGY 


DR.  ALFRED  HOLLINS 


Alfred  Hollins,  noted  blind  organist  and 
composer,  died  at  his  home  in  Edinburgh, 
May  17,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Blind 
from  birth.  Dr.  Hollins  used  his  love  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  his  acute  sense  of  hearing,  memory, 
and  touch  to  develop  into  a  great  organist 
who  played  for  monarchs  and  toured  half  the 
world,  giving  recitals. 

Born  in  Hull,  England,  he  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Wilberforce  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  later  attended  the  Upper 
Norwood  College  for  the  Blind.  He  studied 
music  under  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Fritz  Hart- 
vigson.  Max  Schwartz,  and  Hans  von  Bulow, 
in  Berlin  and  Frankfort.  Between  1888  and 
1894  he  was  first  organist  at  the  People’s 
Palace  in  East  London  and  a  professor  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

In  1886,  Dr.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  brought  Dr.  Hollins 
and  a  quartet  of  blind  players  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  made  a  second  visit  two  years 
later.  While  here  Dr.  Hollins  appeared  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
Symphony  orchestras.  He  also  played  in  the 
United  States  in  1925  and  1926,  giving  con¬ 
certs  in  Canada  as  well. 


Dr.  Hollins  received  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
in  1922.  He  had  been  organist  at  St.  George’s 
West  Church,  Edinburgh,  since  1897,  and  in 
recent  years  was  heard  frequently  on  radio 
programs.  His  volume  of  reminiscences,  “A 
Blind  Musician  Looks  Back,”  appeared  in 
1936- 

school  LOSES  TWO  TEACHERS 

The  President  of  the  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind  reports  with  deep  regret  the  loss 
of  two  teachers  during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Allen,  age  sixty-two,  totally 
blind,  died  October  23,  1941.  Mr.  Allen  had 
been  connected  with  the  school  as  student  and 
teacher  fifty-two  years.  He  was  an  excellent 
piano  technician  and  had  taught  tuning  and 
repairing  of  pianos  in  the  school  over  forty 
years.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Lettie  Mae  Green  Allen, 
survives  him. 

Mr.  James  Fulton,  age  forty-two,  blind,  in¬ 
structor  in  handicraft,  woodwork,  health  and 
physical  education,  in  the  Louisiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  died  suddenly  April  23,  1942. 
Mr.  Fulton,  who  had  been  educated  in  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  came  to  the  Louisiana  School 
with  his  wife  twenty  years  ago.  Besides  being 
an  efficient  teacher  in  the  school,  he  was  a 
most  popular  and  helpful  citizen  in  Baton 
Rouge,  having  only  recently  received  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Beaver  Award  for  long  service  as  Scout¬ 
master.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lions  International.  His  wife,  three 
sons,  and  a  daughter  survive  him. 


What  are  the  latest  Tallying  Booths?  Read 
Talking  Book  Topics,  issued  quarterly,  in/(;- 
print  edition  free;  Tallying  Boo\  edition, 
$1.00  a  year.  Address:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  1$  West  16  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  Braille  Book  Review,  a  free  monthly 
magazine  announcing  new  boo\s  in  braille 
and  in  TaH(ing  Boo/(^  form.  Address:  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

tJews  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


SENATOR  WAGNER  HONORED 

In  recognition  of  his  consistent  legislative 
service  in  behalf  of  blind  people,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  a  reception 
held  on  May  5.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Helen 
Keller  presented  to  the  Senator  an  engrossed 
scroll  on  which  had  been  inscribed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  had 
passed.  This  resolution  read: 

Whereas,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  has  ren¬ 
dered  inestimable  service  to  the  blind  people  of 
this  country  through  his  tireless  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  all  legislation  judiciously  designed  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  blind  people  of 
America,  and  in  particular  laws  providing: 

That  needy  blind  people  shall  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

That  sighdess  book  lovers  who  cannot  read 
with  their  fingers  shall  have  Talking  Book  li¬ 
braries  to  meet  their  needs; 

That  industrious  blind  men  and  women  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  at  fair  wages  in 
the  production  of  commodities  needed  by  the 
government,  thus  providing  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  to  hundreds  of  blind  citizens  who 
would  otherwise  be  dependents  upon  their  com¬ 
munities;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  extended  to 
Senator  Wagner  for  his  unfailing  sympathy  for 
those  who  dwell  in  darkness  and  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  efforts  in  brightening  their  lives;  and  be  it 

Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolu¬ 
tion  be  spread  upon  the  Minutes  of  this  meeting 
and  a  copy  forwarded  to  Senator  Wagner. 


the  movement  for  the  blind,  and  as  a  result, 
more  than  half  of  them  have  been  given,  not 
a  beggar’s  crutch,  but  a  staff  on  the  road  of 
accomplishment. 

Former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  reception,  said 
that  Senator  Wagner’s  legislative  career  had 
been  characterized  by  his  advocacy  of  hu¬ 
mane  legislation,  and  added,  “I  don’t  know 
of  anyone  more  deserving  of  the  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  today  than  Bob  Wagner.” 

FOUNDATION  REPRESENTED  AT 
CONFERENCES 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  represented  at  the  Thirteenth  Institute 
for  Education  by  Radio  on  May  3-6  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 
who  served  on  a  panel  discussion  on  “Re¬ 
cordings  for  School  Use.”  Educational  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  Talking  Book  Education 
Project  were  exhibited  at  this  conference  and 
received  high  praise  for  their  content  and 
quality  of  recording. 

While  in  Columbus,  Dr.  Lowenfeld  also 
represented  the  Foundation  at  the  Conference 
on  the  Use  of  Radio  for  Young  People,  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  meeting  on  “Radio  and  Youth.” 

On  May  15-16,  Dr.  Lowenfeld  attended 
the  Michigan  Conference  on  the  Education 
of  Exceptional  Children  in  Grand  Rapids 
where  he  served  as  consultant  for  the  Braille 
Section. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 


Dr.  Keller,  in  making  the  presentation,  said  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
that  despite  obstacles  and  vigorous  opposition,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  held 
Senator  Wagner  had  pushed  to  new  latitudes  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation  on  June  18. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES 

In  view  of  difficulties  created  by  priorities 
on  materials  used  in  the  making  of  Talking 
Book  machines,  many  of  our  friends  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  less  the  supply  of  such  ma¬ 
chines  may  prove  inadequate  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
Foundation  has  recendy  received  permission 
to  continue  the  manufacture  of  Talking  Book 
machines  for  the  use  of  the  individual  blind 
for  the  next  two  years. 

DIRECTORY  OF  PERIODICALS 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Pe¬ 
riodicals  of  Special  Interest  to  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Foundation.  Since  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  any  information  on 
periodicals  for  the  blind  published  in  other 
countries,  this  edition  of  the  Directory  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  publications  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  Magazines  have  been  listed 
with  pertinent  information  as  to  publisher, 
editor,  frequency  of  publication,  price,  etc. 
This  twenty  page  pamphlet  sells  for  25  cents 
a  copy  directly  from  the  Foundation. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

Attention  is  called  to  the  address  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Shelby  M.  Harrison  delivered  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Workers,  May 
10  to  16,  endded  “Attacking  on  Social  Work’s 
Three  Fronts.”  Declaring  that  we  are  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  crossroads  in  history  and  that  the 
demand  on  all  sides  is  for  those  who  would 
tackle  a  hard  and  complex  world  of  needs, 
Mr.  Harrison,  General  Director  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundadon,  calls  upon  social  work¬ 
ers  to  bring  their  experience  to  bear  on  the 
problems  created  on  three  fronts.  What  these 
fronts  are  he  states  clearly  and  at  some  length. 
The  address,  as  a  thirty-page  pamphlet,  may 
be  had  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
130  E.  22  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Price  fifteen  cents. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 

A  new  St.  Dunstan’s  Home  and  Training 
Centre  was  opened  at  Wynberg,  South  Africa, 
in  February.  A  number  of  blinded  men  are 
in  residence,  including  South  African,  Im¬ 
perial,  and  Anzac  men.  While  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  repatriadon  and  are  recovering  their 
health,  they  will  learn  to  be  blind.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  this  Training  Centre  in  South  Africa 
marks  another  difference  between  the  last 
war  and  this  one,  illustrating  the  far  reach  of 
the  battle  lines. 

In  the  last  war,  St.  Dunstan’s  was  in  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park.  In  this  war,  the  wounded  of  the 
Allies  are  treated  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  armies  operate,  and  St.  Dunstan’s 
brings  its  service  to  the  base  areas.  There  may 
be  further  developments  in  India  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Whether 
directly,  as  in  Britain  and  South  Africa,  or 
indirectly  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  St. 
Dunstan’s  resources  are  at  the  disposal  of  all 
His  Majesty’s  Governments. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  summer  courses  for  colored  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  which  have  been 
offered  for  the  past  three  years,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  summer.  However,  in  order  that 
these  may  be  offered  on  the  graduate  level 
and  carry  full  credit  towards  an  M.S.  degree 
in  education,  they  arc  being  transferred  from 
West  Virginia  State  College  to  Hampton  In¬ 
stitute.  The  instructors  this  year  will  be  Dr. 
P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion;  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Elementary 
Supervisor  and  Guidance  Director,  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucy  Moore, 
teacher.  Public  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing,  Grand  Rapids;  and  Mrs. 
Genevieve  C.  Whitehead,  Principal,  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Hampton, 
Virginia. 

The  current  session  will  extend  from  June 
24  through  July  31. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  ooo  you  use  Form  PD25A.  When  you  re- 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot  to  The  Indus-  port  the  requirements  on  which  you  need 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  priorities  for  your  next  quarterly  period,  be 
York:  sure  to  request  one  of  the  above  forms. 


Important  notice  to  all  contractors 
and  subcontractors: 

1.  Effective  at  once  you  are  requested  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  following  instructions: 

a.  You  will  refrain  from  publication  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings  of  Army  equipment  which 
have  not  been  released  by  the  War  Department. 

b.  You  will  refrain  from  referring  in  adver¬ 
tising,  which  gives  the  location  of  a  plant,  to 
specific  products  being  manufactured  in  that 
plant. 

c.  You  will  refrain  from  publication  of  the 
names  of  subcontractors  or  accessory  manufac¬ 
turers  to  a  prime  contractor. 

d.  You  will  release  no  production  figures  nor 
figures  indicating  total  number  of  employees, 
backlog  of  orders,  or  area  of  land  occupied. 

e.  You  will  not  permit  the  making  of  aerial 
photographs  of  plants. 

f.  You  will  observe  these  restrictions  in  your 
radio  programs,  other  publicity,  including  finan¬ 
cial  statements  and  reports,  and  public  discussion. 

g.  You  will  give  no  information,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  which  is  contrary  to  this  policy. 

2.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  im¬ 
portance  and  your  co-operation  is  requested. 

We  urge  that  all  shops  follow  these  directions 
and  refrain  from  publicity  or  advertising  per¬ 
taining  to  government  contracts. 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  accurate  over-all 
picture  of  all  industries,  the  War  Production 
Board  has  decided  to  adopt,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  uniform  procedure  within  their  own 
organization.  Reporting  Form  PD166  (used 
in  the  Blind-Made  Products  Rating  Plan)  is 
being  replaced  by  two  other  forms.  If  your 
annual  sales  are  under  $100,000  you  use  Form 
PD25X.  If  your  annual  sales  are  over  $100,- 


A  new  manual  has  been  issued  containing 
suggested  merchandizing  ideas  for  dish 
towels,  potholders,  dishcloths,  turkish  towels, 
shower  curtains,  window  curtains,  powder- 
capes,  etc.  The  production  manual  on  Mail¬ 
ing  Bags  has  just  been  completed.  Copies  of 
these  manuals  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
this  office. 

Retracto  Iron  Cords,  one  of  the  articles  used 
in  the  Retail  Sales  Plan,  are  temporarily  dis¬ 
continued.  The  Retracto  Company  cannot 
supply  them  due  to  its  inability  to  secure 
materials. 

The  Charlotte  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  advises  us  they  are 
using  the  fiber-board  boxes,  in  which  their 
pillowcase  material  is  received,  for  mop  ship¬ 
ments.  This  container  holds  72  mops  and  is 
banded  with  steel  strapping. 

The  Kansas  City  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  advises  us  they  are 
using  wrapping  paper  on  government  brooms 
as  they  can  no  longer  secure  burlap  or  paper 
bags.  They  use  36”  brown  wrapping  paper 
cut  in  6' 10”  lengths.  The  dozen  brooms  arc 
laid  on  the  paper  at  the  middle  of  the  length. 
First  one  end  and  then  the  other  is  brought 
across  over  the  brooms  and  wrapping  cord  is 
tied  around  the  paper.  This  cord  is  9  feet 
long.  The  long  end  of  the  cord  (left  after 
circling  the  brooms  on  the  outside  of  the 
paper)  is  taken  around  the  end  of  the  brooms 
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after  the  paper  is  folded  over  the  ends  of  the 
brooms  in  the  same  manner  as  in  wrapping 
any  package. 

Mop  yarns  may  be  secured  from  the  Jones 
Manufacturing  Company,  Humbolt,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  the  California  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
Oakland,  California;  paper  broom  and  whisk 
covers  from  Becker  Sample  Card  Co.,  24-26 
West  4  Street,  New  York;  broom  handle 
covers  from  Hayward  Gilson,  S.  Posner  Sons, 
Metropolitan  and  Flushing  Avenues,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 

If  any  workshops  purchase  mop  yarn  or 
other  materials  from  sources  of  supply  not 
listed  in  our  various  production  manuals,  we 
will  appreciate  it  if  they  will  send  us  the 
names  of  the  firms  so  that  we  can  inform 
other  shops  of  these  additional  sources. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

MOSCOW  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  in  Moscow 
there  is  a  library  of  nearly  14,000  braille 
volumes,  including  many  scientific  books.  In 
addition  to  a  great  deal  of  recent  fiction,  the 
library  also  contains  all  the  writings  of  such 
well-known  Russian  authors  as  Gorky,  Tol¬ 
stoi,  Pushkin  and  Gogol,  and  the  works  of 
Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

LESLIE  DANA  GOLD  MEDAL 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  will  be  presented  this  year  to  Lewis 
H.  Carris,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Mr. 
Carris  served  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  two  decades,  retiring  in 
1939.  He  has  served  formerly  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  as  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Council  and  he  has  also  been 
quite  closely  identified  with  the  work  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  public  health  and  social  welfare 
organizations. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Welfare 
of  the  State  of  Maine  announces  that  two 
enactments  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1941 
permit  expansion  of  services  to  the  blind  in 
Maine.  This  program  is  in  the  formative 
stage  but  under  its  provisions  Mrs.  Emily  T. 
Murchie  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  as 
Supervisor  of  Services  to  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Murchie  comes  from  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Medical  School  and  Hospitals,  where 
she  has  served  for  the  past  five  years  as  medi¬ 
cal  social  worker  on  eye  service. 


CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS 

Mr.  William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  BUnd, 
being  a  reserve  officer  (First  Lieutenant, 
F.A.),  has  been  called  to  active  duty  and  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  State 
Welfare  Department  “for  the  duration.”  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bartram  has  been  assigned  to  War  De¬ 
partment  Overhead,  and  is  stationed  for  the 
time  being  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  new  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  J.  Richard  Blan¬ 
ton,  being  a  reserve  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army,  was  called  to  service  at  Fort 
Bragg  on  March  16. 


As  we  go  to  press,  plans  are  being  made  to 
conduct  a  summer  school  for  the  adult  blind 
at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
in  Great  Falls.  The  summer  school  will  start 
on  June  15  and  continue  for  four  weeks.  It 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sharon 
Cromeenes,  Chairman,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

Among  things  taught  will  be  braille,  type¬ 
writing,  and  handwork. 


VOLUNTEER  VISITCW.S  and  the  dose  professional  supervision  in  con¬ 

trolled  assignment  of  cases  and  their  follow- 
Private  associations  planning  to  develop  up.  The  volunteers  were  recruited  by  a  lay 
training  courses  for  volxmteers  will  be  inter-  person,  the  social  service  chairman  of  the 
ested  in  the  program  of  Volunteer  Visitors  League  for  the  Handicapped.  The  eflective- 
for  the  Blind  which  has  been  initiated  in  ness  of  this  method  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
Detroit  by  the  League  for  the  Handicapped,  all  who  came  to  the  orientation  meetings 
Inc.,  and  which  is  reported  on  by  Mrs.  Jane  continued  their  work.  In  two  cases  illness 
Devereaux,  Supervisor  of  the  League’s  Social  interrupted  the  course  of  training  but,  in  both 
Service  Department:  instances,  the  volunteers  will  return  to  their 

“As  an  outgrowth  of  the  study  of  the  posts  when  able.  The  selection  was  made 
needs  of  the  blind  in  Detroit  (Outlook^,  De-  from  the  Junior  League,  which  is  the  govem- 
cember,  1941 :  “Detroit  Studies  Her  Blind  ing  body  of  the  agency,  the  Civilian  Defense 
Citizens”),  several  new  projects  have  been  Volunteer  Office,  and  two  sorority  groups, 
inaugurated.  The  newest  of  them  is  the  pro-  having  as  their  service  projects  work  with  the 
gram  of  the  Volunteer  Visitors  for  the  Blind,  blind.  The  supervisor  of  the  social  service 
which  began  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  department  talked  with  the  volunteers,  out- 
for  the  Handicapped  in  February,  1942.  This  lining  the  aims  of  the  project  so  that  the 
program,  designed  to  cover  one  of  the  large  objectives  of  the  service  were  understood 
areas  of  unmet  needs  in  planning  with  the  before  the  training  period  began, 
blind,  has  followed  a  larger  program  of  “The  training  course  itself  consisted  of  four 
Friendly  Visiting  for  Old  Age  Assistance  re-  one-hour  periods  given  twice  a  week  for  two 
cipients  set  up  jointly  by  the  Council  of  weeks,  culminating  in  case  presentation  by 
Churches,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  professional  staff  members  for  the  assignment 
and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Aid.  session.  The  content  of  background  material 

“Because  contacts  with  the  blind  were  seen  given  was  focused  around  the  case-work 
to  have  special  implications  not  handled  approach  to  the  blind  as  individuals.  Medical 
easily  within  this  program  without  direct  pro-  implications  in  the  absence  of  sight  or  its  loss 
fessional  supervision  which  is  not  yet  avail-  were  discussed  by  a  medical  social  worker  in 
able,  few  blind  clients  had  benefited  by  this  order  to  add  to  the  understanding  of  the 
service.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  volun-  case-work  processes  and  to  avoid  a  too  tech- 
teers  was  clearly  seen  by  the  workers.  nical  presentation.  The  relationship  between 

“In  the  first  two  hundred  cases  covered  in  the  volunteer  and  the  professional  worker 
the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped  was  explored  in  the  discussion  of  possibilities 
study,  sixty-eight  instances  were  found  in  for  developing  a  relationship  between  volun- 
which  there  was  a  more  or  less  definitely  teer  and  client  as  it  might  grow  out  of  a 
expressed  need  for  this  kind  of  service.  simple  specific  request  for  service. 

“The  features  of  the  program  as  set  up  for  “One  case  was  assigned  to  each  volunteer 
the  first  group  of  eleven  volunteers  are  the  with  the  whole  group  present  in  order  to  give 
selection  of  volunteers,  the  training  course,  an  idea  as  to  the  possible  range  of  service. 
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Each  volunteer  then  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  her  particular  assignment  with  the 
professional  staff  member  best  acquainted 
with  the  situation. 

“As  the  course  was  being  set  up,  there  was 
some  concern  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
staff  for  a  method  of  supervision  which  would 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  volunteers’ 
understanding  and  yet  would  leave  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  volunteer  and  client  free  to 
develop  along  the  spontaneously  friendly  lines 
seen  to  be  the  greatest  value  in  this  type  of 
program.  This  concern  proved  to  be  short¬ 
lived,  for  the  group  voted  to  return  for  a 
seminar  session  after  their  first  calls  had  been 
made  in  order  to  follow  up  as  a  group  the 
general  problems  of  the  new  program. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
blind  who  indicated  a  need  for  volunteer 
service  at  the  time  of  their  interview  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  have  had  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  or  other  kinds  of 
relationships  which  have  removed  or  deferred 
the  need  for  volunteer  visiting.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  staff  is  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  highly  capable  group  of  volunteers 
wishing  to  participate  in  this  program,  new 
needs  are  being  uncovered,  waiting  only  for 
a  professional  worker  with  imagination  and 
a  willingness  to  delegate  to  the  friendly  visi¬ 
tor  a  certain  part  of  her  responsibility  with 
the  aim  of  giving  better  service  to  the  client.” 

MacEnnis  Moore 

DELTA  GAMMA  NEWS 

Determination  to  carry  out  plans  as  usual 
during  the  war  period  is  made  evident  in  the 
annual  reports  which  alumnae  chapters  of 
Delta  Gamma  have  recendy  sent  in  to  their 
General  Committee  in  charge  of  their  aid  to 
the  blind.  Although  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  work  may  vary  from  previous  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  transportation  is  involved,  the 
hope  is  expressed  by  most  chapters  that  the 
work  will  continue. 
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A  few  of  the  reports  are  briefly  listed  here. 
New  York  alumnae  gave  two  Talking  Books 
to  The  New  York  Public  Library.  They  also 
have  volunteers  working  in  three  different 
eye  clinics.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Delta  Gam¬ 
mas  give  financial  aid  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  they  are  aiding  in 
framing  an  orthoptic  clinic.  In  Montreal, 
Quebec,  they  donate  to  a  fund  in  the  Family 
Welfare  organization  for  buying  glasses. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  alumnae  work  under  the 
advice  of  The  Canadian  Insdtute  for  the 
Blind.  They  take  over  a  district  to  solicit 
funds  each  year  for  the  blind  Tag  Day.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  alumnae  also  assist  in  the  sale  of 
blind  products,  taking  over  the  sales  one  day 
four  times  a  year  in  four  downtown  stores. 

Litde  Rock,  Arkansas,  alumnae  assist  a 
blind  girl  in  her  university  course.  Van¬ 
couver  alumnae  give  a  scholarship  to  a  blind 
student  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
They  also  sell  Blindcraft  goods  and  donate 
glasses  to  the  outpatient  department  of  Van¬ 
couver  general  hospital. 

Kansas  City  Delta  Gammas  provided  cleri¬ 
cal  work  for  the  Kansas  City  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  brought  their  files  up  to  date. 
Personal  services  and  entertainment  for  the 
Iowa  Home  for  Sightless  Women  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  alumnae. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  members  gave 
two  radios  through  the  recommendation  of 
Miss  Bland  of  the  State  Blind  Commission. 
They  also  assisted  a  girl  financially  so  that 
she  could  go  to  New  Jersey  for  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog. 

Sacramento,  California,  has  a  guide  and 
transportation  service  for  the  blind,  called 
“Know  Your  Sacramento,”  under  Miss  Mary 
Melvin,  chairman  of  Braille  Instruction  and 
Service  for  the  Blind  of  the  Red  Cross.  Delta 
Gammas  provided  transportation  for  six  tours 
and  several  concerts.  They  gave  a  party  to 
students  of  braille  upon  completion  of  their 
course. 
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tones  served,  consult  the  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind. 

a.  No  separate  count  kept.  b.  Estimate.  c.  With  few  exceptions,  magazines  are  now  in  grade  two. 
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Brooklyn:  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  appointed  a 
blind  man  as  plant  superintendent.  Andrew 
Schmitt,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  experimental 
shop  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  some  years  and 
foreman  of  the  rubber  mat  department  since  1938, 
was  appointed  plant  superintendent  of  the  new 
Miller  Memorial  factory  building  of  the  Home  at 
1000  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  its  opening  last 
year.  Mr.  Schmitt  received  his  training  at  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  under  its  executive 
training  plan  and  was  appointed  on  his  brilliant 
work  record.  The  Miller  Memorial  plant  is  a 
model  factory  building  with  a  plate  glass  front 
through  which  virtually  the  entire  operations  may 
be  seen  from  the  street  Mr,  Schmitt  has  kept  this 
plant  in  such  shipshape  order  that  it  has  become  one 
(rf  the  show  places  of  this  area. 

One  of  the  most  promising  young  men  to  take 
training  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
recent  years  is  Mr.  Vincent  Bettica,  blind  foreman 
of  the  mop  shop  of  the  Home.  Mr.  Bettica  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  shop  this  winter  after  fin¬ 
ishing  training  in  the  broom  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ments.  He  will  be  given  an  opportunity  in  sales  and 
administrative  departments  later.  Mr.  Bettica  shows 
jxomise  of  becoming  a  very  able  worker  in  the 
field. 

Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind — The  twenty-eighth 
annual  Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind,  which  closed 
April  30  at  the  Hotel  St  George,  Brooklyn,  broke  a 
number  of  records  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Marks,  general  chairman.  For  the  first  time 
the  week  was  officially  opened  on  Monday  evening, 
April  26,  at  the  Paramount  Theater,  Brooklyn,  with 
the  calling  of  an  Honor  Roll  of  Brooklyn  blind  peo¬ 
ple  by  Brooklyn  borough  president,  John  Cashmore. 
Awards  of  War  Savings  Bonds  went  to  Mark  Shoe- 
smith,  blind  sculptor;  Eleanor  Habas,  partially 
sighted  employee  of  the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines;  and  Leo  Sadowsky,  deaf-blind  radio  “Ham.” 
Honorable  mentions  went  to  Harry  Spar,  teacher  at 
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The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  Katherine  Donnelly,  machine  instructor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor;  and  Tom  Salick,  machine  shop 
worker  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  the  program  of  the  week 
included  a  series  of  amateur  boxing  bouts  put  on 
Friday  evening.  May  i,  at  the  Broadway  Arena, 
Brooklyn,  with  Lieut.  Jack  Dempsey  as  referee. 
This  sporting  event,  which  brought  in  considerable 
extra  funds,  was  organized  by  the  former  athlete, 
Homer  Baker,  now  an  employee  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind. 

Jewish  Day,  April  28,  with  an  estimated  7,0(X)  vis¬ 
itors,  had  the  largest  attendance  of  any  day  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  week’s 
attendance  is  attributed  to  the  intensive  publicity 
given  by  a  large  volunteer  committee  from  the  staffs 
of  the  three  sponsoring  agencies.  Roberta  Town¬ 
send,  associate  director  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  was  instrumental  in  getting  window  dis¬ 
plays  in  five  leading  Brooklyn  department  stores, 
and  George  Keane,  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  six  weeks  preceding,  secured  a  total  of 
122  radio  periods  of  one  to  twenty  nunutes  on  most 
of  the  major  stations,  calling  attention  to  the  week. 
The  honor  roll  event  was  arranged  by  Gardner 
Wood  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  by  Marjorie  Sidney 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau. 

Due  to  increased  public  interest  and  operating 
economies,  proceeds  of  the  week  are  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  a  year  ago. 

California  School  for  the  Blind — The  School  an¬ 
nounces  that  after  eleven  years  of  devoted  service  in 
the  maintenance  department  of  the  school,  Mr. 
James  A.  Wellington  has  retired  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  State  Personnel  Board.  Mr.  Welling¬ 
ton’s  service  was  notable  for  his  ability  to  devise 
and  make  teaching  models  and  materials,  together 
with  his  unusual  insight  into  pupil  needs. 

The  making  of  teaching  aids  as  they  are  needed 
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and  in  accordance  with  the  practical  elements  of 
design  and  construction  is  surely  an  important  part 
of  a  school  program.  Among  the  larger  models 
made  by  Mr.  Wellington  were  a  ship  canal  with 
locks,  water  supply  reservoir,  roadways,  lighthouse, 
ships  and  landscape  features — all  working  with 
pumps  and  electric  motor;  a  large  scale  model  of 
the  solar  system;  models  showing  eclipses  and  phases 
of  the  moon;  and  an  excepdonally  useful  working 
model  of  the  school’s  stage.  Measuring  instruments, 
geometry  sets,  illustradve  devices — such  as  trusses, 
and  specially  prepared  globes  are  among  the  teach¬ 
ing  materials  with  which  Mr.  Wellington  has  en¬ 
riched  the  school. 

In  spare  time  Mr.  Wellington  helped  many  boys 
to  understand  and  use  the  fundamental  tools  to 
measure  and  fit  with  exaedtude  and  to  plan  and 
carry  through  both  original  construedon  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Another  way  in  which  both  boys  and  girls 
were  helped  and  taught  was  in  the  construedon 
and  special  preparadon  of  sets  of  games— chess, 
checkers,  and  other  sets. 

Chicago  Public  Library — ^Mr.  Edward  M.  Peter¬ 
son  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Bindery  Department  but  will  con- 
dnue  his  supervision  of  the  library’s  work  with  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Alex  Skrzypek  will  take  direct  charge  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  hereafter  correspondence 
should  be  addressed  in  his  name.  Department  of 
Books  for  the  Blind,  4544  Lincoln  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Clovemoo\  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  (Cin¬ 
cinnati) — Clovernodt  is  now  prindng  seven  maga¬ 
zines  and  gets  out  over  7,000  copies  a  month.  Most 
of  them  are  given  to  the  blind  free.  The  blind  girls 
at  Clovernook  make  the  braille  plates,  proofread, 
collate,  fold,  and  sdteh  the  nugazines  on  power 
sdtehers  and  then  put  them  in  the  envelopes  for 
mailing.  About  three  months  ago  a  new  large  room 
was  built  especially  for  the  magaine  work. 

Clovernook  is  one  of  four  prindng  houses  that 
print  books  for  the  government  The  girls  make 
the  braille  plates,  proofread,  collate,  and  sew  the 
books. 

Idaho:  Department  of  Public  Assistance — Hardey 
E.  Campbell,  Instructor  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Assistance,  Boise,  Idaho,  was  granted  edu- 
cadonal  leave  in  August,  1941,  to  pursue  specialized 
studies  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


and  The  New  York  Insdtute  for  the  Educadon  of 
the  Blind,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Campbell  expects  to 
return  to  his  former  posidon  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Since  he  was  the  first  in  the  state  to  receive  an 
appointment  as  instructor  to  the  adult  blind,  hit 
work  has  been  that  of  a  pioneer.  His  return  is 
eagerly  awaited  by  those  he  so  efficiendy  served. 
During  Mr.  Campbell’s  absence.  Miss  Uldine  Gardn 
has  been  serving  in  his  stead,  and  has  recendy  r^ 
ceived  a  permanent  appointment  as  instructor  ix 
the  adult  blind.  This  indicates  a  definite  expannon 
of  the  state  program  as  it  will  include  two  worken. 
Miss  Gardn  is  blind  herself  and  b  aided  in  her 
work  by  her  Seeing  Eye  dog,  “Chulla.” 

The  Idaho  Progressive  Society  the  Blind  in¬ 
stalled  the  following  officers  in  January,  1942:  Uldine 
Gardn,  President;  Ralph  Branson,  Vice-President; 
Alberta  B.  Toner,  Recording  Secretary;  Helen  Bran¬ 
son,  Corresponding  Secretary;  and  Dan  Black,  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  Boise  chapter  of  the  Idaho  Society  of  the 
Blind  was  organized  in  January,  with  Leone  Black 
as  president  Jesse  Anderson  of  Idaho  Falls  has  re¬ 
ported  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  an 
eastern  Idaho  chapter. 

Miss  Claudia  Winskey,  of  Coeur  d’  Alone,  was 
employed  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Educadon  of  the 
WPA  in  October,  1941,  to  instruct  the  adult  blind 
of  that  district  Miss  Winskey  is  blind  and  has  had 
considerable  previous  teaching  experience  in  other 
states. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — ^Mr.  John  L.  Ryan, 
High  School  Principal  and  Boys’  Supervisor  at  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  resigned  recendy  to  go  into  the  field  of  in¬ 
surance.  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Guidance  Director 
and  Elementary  Supervisor  of  the  Iowa  School,  has 
been  appointed  aedng  principal  of  the  entire  school 
for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  Miss  Abel  has 
been  on  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  staff  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Before  coming  to  the  Iowa 
School  she  taught  at  the  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Larson,  teacher  in  the  Industrial 
Department  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  will 
redre  June  i,  1942,  after  serving  as  an  instructor  in 
the  rug  weaving  department  fw  a  period  of  twelve 
years. 
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Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — ^The  Com¬ 
mission  has  planned  to  hold  its  annual  summer 
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training  school  for  adults  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  beginning  June  8.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  materials,  the  Commission  has  decided 
the  summer  school  is  as  important  as  ever  for  those 
who  need  its  help.  Only  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  eligible,  and  each  person  u  limited 
to  attendance  at  three  sessions  of  the  school. 

The  Iowa  state-wide  WPA  braille  transcribing 
prefect,  sponsored  by  the  Commission,  was  closed 
April  I  in  line  with  the  redirection  of  WPA  efforts 
toward  defense  exclusively.  The  project  had  con¬ 
tinued  since  1938.  Only  blind  transcribers  had  been 
employed  on  the  project,  and  no  material  already 
available  in  braille  was  transcribed.  The  books  were 
placed  in  either  the  State  Traveling  Library  which 
circulates  braille  books  to  the  adult  blind  of  the 
sate  or  in  the  library  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Kriegshaber  Memorial  Library  for  the  Blind  (At¬ 
lanta) — ^Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Denney,  Librarian,  is  taking 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  beginning  May  1,  after 
which  date  Mr.  J.  A.  Kelley  will  be  the  librarian  in 
charge. 

Massachusetts:  Division  of  the  Blind — Miss  Ida  E. 
Ridgeway  retired  from  active  duty  on  April  15, 
1942,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  service  to  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  of  Massachusetts.  She 
first  came  to  the  Massachusetts  Conunission  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  1914,  and  during  these  years  has  given 
generously  of  her  time  and  energy  for  the  care  of 
blind  children.  Genuinely  interested  in  prevention  of 
blindness.  Miss  Ridgeway  has  done  much  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  this  field.  Due  to  her  indefatigable  ef¬ 
forts,  effective  prevention  work  has  been  carried  on 
in  Massachusetts  through  the  medium  of  public  lec¬ 
tures  and  social  case  work.  Miss  Ridgeway  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  many  of  the  sight¬ 
saving  classes  now  in  existence  in  Massachusetts. 
Although  she  has  relinquished  her  active  duties  at 
the  Division,  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  continue  as  a 
representative  worker  in  the  field  for  the  blind.  The 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  also  reports  the 
retirement  of  Mrs.  Emma  Kingsley,  clerk  of  the 
sales  room,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Division  for  the  sale  of  home  products  of  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Kingsley  has  been  with  the  Division  for  the 
past  twenty-six  years. 

^ew  Mexico:  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind — 
The  distributing  of  government-owned  Talking 
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Book  machines,  formerly  done  by  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  now  taken  care  of  by  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  New  Mexico  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  Sante  Fe. 

Pennsylvania:  Department  of  Welfare  (Harris- 
burg) — ^Miss  Jean  B.  Phillips  of  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  appetinted  as  a  Regional  Supervisor 
to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  staff.  She  has  been 
Medical  Social  Worker  at  the  Germantown  Hos¬ 
pital;  Director  of  Social  Service  at  the  Muhlenberg 
Hospital,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey;  District  Adminis¬ 
trator,  New  Jersey  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion;  and,  more  lately.  Intake  Worker  and  Case 
Analyst  for  the  County  Welfare  Bureau,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  Miss  Phillips  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
ca’'  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Perkins  Institution — ^The  Librarian  reports  that 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Institution  to  the 
United  States  arsenal,  much  attention  is  being  given 
to  their  defense  program.  A  re-enforced  concrete 
room  in  their  subway  is  practically  finished.  In  this, 
they  are  planning  to  deposit  the  books  and  articles 
of  greatest  value.  Plans  and  drills  for  the  transfer  of 
necessary  library  equipment  are  under  way.  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  space  many  braille  books  were  taken 
from  storage  and  either  given  away  or  sold  for  old 
paper. 

In  order  to  save  paper  the  library  is  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  repeating  on  the  use  of  wrapping  paper. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Ohio  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Calvin 
Glover  is  president,  met  in  the  office  of  the  Society 
on  April  24.  Representatives  from  Columbus,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Youngstown,  and  Elyria  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  Membership  in  the  Council 
consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  in  the  state.  Action  was  taken  on  the 
vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Bartram’s  resignation  from 
the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind;  the  Council 
voting  to  interview  the  authorities  who  will  appoint 
his  successor. 

A  tentative  program  on  work  for  the  blind  was 
mapped  out  for  the  Ohio  Welfare  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Columbus,  October  6  to  9  inclusive. 

The  Society  reports  with  regret  the  death  of  their 
salesman,  Mr.  Shavor,  whom  they  held  in  highest 
esteem. 
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Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  is  well  known  to  all 
of  our  readers  as  a  distinguished  leader  and 
educator  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  is  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

George  B.  Fryer  is  Superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Chinese  Blind  in  Shanghai. 

Harry  E.  Hayes  is  Supervisor  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Kansas  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare. 

O.  J.  Hill  is  Supervisor  of  Elementary  In¬ 
struction  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Mildred  Johnston  is  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Delta 
Gamma  and  is  on  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Nursery  School 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children. 

George  E.  Keane  is  Publicity  Director  of 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y. 

Mary  Maud  Read  is  Senior  Case  Supervisor, 


Sedgwick  County  Department  of  Soda 
Welfare,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

L.  W.  Rodenberg  is  head  of  the  Printing  De¬ 
partment,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Managing  Dirccs 
tor  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Starks  Turner,  formerly  with 
the  Phyllis  Wheatley  Association  in  Clcve- 
land  and  with  the  Pittsburgh  Urban 
League,  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  (rf 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Whitfield  is  Assistant  in 
Educational  Research  at  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 


POSITION  WANTED  j 

Young  woman,  B.S.  from  Keuka  Collcge,j 
major  in  sociology  and  Christian  Leadership^ 
Will  complete  year  of  graduate  work  at  Buf¬ 
falo  School  of  Social  Work  in  June.  Vaca¬ 
tions  has  worked  in  the  shop  of  the  Blind 
Work  Association,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  sew¬ 
ing  on  power  machine  and  by  hand,  crochet¬ 
ing,  knitting,  chair-caning,  weaving.  Wishes 
position  as  home  teacher  or  social  worker. 
Address  V.  T.,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  non-profit  charitable  Delaware  Corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(  Signature  ) 
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